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lluminated Ornaments selected from Manu- 
scripts of the Middle Ages. Drawn and 
engraved by H. Shaw, F.S.A. ; with De- 
scriptions by Sir Frederick Madden. Lon- 
don: Pickering. 

We know little concerning the state of art in 
England during half-a-dozen centuries : the 
scripture stories, legends of saints, and figures 
of churchmen and warriors carved in our 
abbeys, show that our ancestors had some 
taste for sculpture; but the paintings upon 
the walls of our palaces are vanished, our do- 
mestic tapestries have long since rotted, and 
most of our illuminated books perished in 
the fires of the Reformation and the civil 
wars. We have a suspicion that some of 
those monkish treasures are yet concealed 
in the dust of public or private libraries; 
every year is bringing some hidden jewel 
of the kind to light; a man of research and 


I 


person who shall seek to form a history of 
our embellished literature—manuscript and 
printed. Sir Frederick thus indicates the aim 
and scope of his inquiry :— 

“ It is believed, with some degree of confi- 
dence, that an attempt like the present, which 
aims merely at the correct illustration of a hum- 
bler branch of the art, may not prove unwel- 


| come to the admirer of those tasteful and elabo- 


talent sometimes finds his way into the | 


secret places of those collections, and brings 
out a lost work of Milton, a diary of a 
Roundhead or a Cavalier, or some rare 
tract which sheds light upon a dark part of 
national history. A History of British Art 


has yet, with all respect for Walpole, to be | 


written, and whoso undertakes the task must 


have recourse to the illuminated missals and | 


embellished volumes of what is called the 
Middle Ages. In truth, the illustrated ‘ De- 
cameron’ of the year 1400 may be compared 
with one of the Annuals of the year 1830; 
and the illuminated ‘Tasso of the year 1560 
was the embellished Rogers of 1833. 

We have been led into these remarks by 
the beautiful work before us, especially by 
the supplemental number just published, con- 
taining ‘ A Fac-simile of a Fragment of the 
Canons of Eusebius, in Greek, originally 
prefixed to a copy of the Gospels, of the 
sixth century, now in the British Museum.’ 
These fac-similes consist of four pages 
coloured in every respect like the original. 


The manuscript portion is enclosed within | 


columns fancifully composed of circles ; sur- 
mounted by capitals of a mingled Greek and 
Gothic pattern, over the tops of which are 
thrown semicircular arches, embellished with 
foliage, and flowers, and portraits. ‘The ori- 
ginal, in its perfect state, could not be other- 
wise than splendid; mutilated and soiled as 
it is, we regard it as beautiful, and consider 
even the fac-simile valuable. 

The real worth of Mr. Shaw's interesting 
work is much increased by a dissertation from 
the pen of Sir Frederick Madden, of the 
British Museum, on the art of illuminating 
missals and manuscripts. Walpole has briefly 
alluded to the subject, and Dibdin, in his 
‘Bibliographical Decameron,’ has given us 
some valuable information, and many beau- 
tiful specimens ; but nothing like a connected 
account of its rise, progress, and final ex- 
tinction has yet been written—we may pray 
for, but not expect it. The present work will 
afford some useful materials to that bold 





rate ornaments which decorate the books of the 
middle ages. Leaving, therefore, the history of 
the higher grade of miniature painting,—its rise, 
decline, revival, and final extinction,—to those 
who may hereafter be enabled to enter on it 
more fully, (and how desirable would it be, even 
if accomplished in regard to Great Britain 
alone!) it will be the object of the present In- 
troduction to offer some general remarks on the 
practice and style of oruamenting manuscript 
volumes in gold and colours, more particularly 
as exemplified in borders, arabesques, and ini- 
tial letters; on all of which the pencil has been 
exercised with an elaborate minuteness and 
beauty of execution, which, in some respects, 
may challenge more admiration than the larger 
and more masterly efforts of the limner.” 

We shall not wander with the writer to 
the people of Egypt, and discuss the merits 
of the vermilion, blue, green, yellow, and 
white, employed in giving effect to their 
writings and their flat sculptures; neither shall 
we seek into the mystery of colouring among 
the oriental nations—the Chinese of the 
present day equal us in this, and, we fear, in 
many matters which people generally are 
not willing to admit; it is sufficient to know 
that the art of embellishing the pages of 
poets, historians, and apostles was prevalent 
at an early age in Greece and Italy, and 
reached England about the close of the 
seventh century. When Wilfred, Archbishop 
of York, presented an enriched copy of the 
Gospels to his church, the work was reck- 
oned all but miraculous. 

“ Manuscripts,” says Sir F. Madden, “ written 
in letters of gold on white vellum are chiefly 
confined to the eighth, ninth, and tenth centu- 
ries. Of these, the Bible and Hours of Charles 
the Bald, preserved in the royal library at Paris, 
and the Gospels of the Harleian collection, 
No. 2788, are probably, the finest examples 
extant. In England, the art of writing in gold 
seems to have been but imperfectly understood 
in early times, and the instances of it very un- 
common. Indeed, the only remarkable one that 
occurs of it is the Charter of King Edgar to the 
New Minster at Winchester, in the year 966, 
This volume is written throughout in gold, but 
the ink has been so badly prepared, that great 
part of the writing has ceased to adhere to the 
parchment. Some later additions have been 
made, likewise in gold, in the reign of Henry 
the First, but the chalk size on which the gild- 
ing is laid has caused it to rub off, and become, 
in many places, illegible. 

“ Writing in gold was less employed in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries than 
in earlier times, but it again came into usage in 
the fourteenth, particularly in devotional books 
of persons of rank. It then exhibits, however, 
a totally different appearance from the ancient 
art, and the gilding seems to be applied, not in 
a liquid state, but in leaves. Among the Greeks 


| written 
| speaks of it with rapture, and describes its 





the usage of writing whole pages in gold conti- 
nued to the latest period of the Empire, for in 
1408, the Emperor Manuel Palzologus gave to 
the monastery of St. Denis, in France, a copy 
of the works of Dionysius the Areopagite, thus 
ornamented.” 

Embellishments of a large size made their 
appearance in the ninth century; these were 
sometimes beautiful—oftener fantastic. Flow- 
ers were compelled to do strange duties; 
animals were placed in painful postures, and 
even venerable priests and pious sisters had 
to twist their bodies and distort their limbs 
in obedience to an L or an H. Sometimes 
imagination aided in saving these initial in- 
troductions from contempt :— 

“The Irish or Hiberno-Saxon school of illu- 
mination,” says Sir F. Madden, “ merits dis- 
tinct notice, since it is of a peculiar and marked 
style, originally, no doubt, borrowed from the 
Latins, but characterised by a design and ex- 
ecution not found in MSS. of other nations. 
The most convincing proof of the skill of the 
artists of this school may be seen in the ccle- 
brated Durham Book of the eighth century, from 
which a specimen is given in the present work. 
Similar to this must have been the copy of the 
Gospels seen at Kildare in the twelfth century, 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, supposed to have been 
in the sixth century. The traveller 


paintings and ornaments, ‘tam delicatas et sub- 
tiles, tam actas et arctas, tam nodosas et vincu- 
latim colligatas, tamque recentibus adhuc colo- 
ribus illustratas intricaturas,’ as fully to justify, 
in his opinion, the legend of its miraculous ex- 
ecution, by the intercession of St. Brigit, from 
patterns brought by an angel to the illuminator. 
The chief features of the ornaments and letters 
prevalent in MSS. of this class are, extreme in- 
tricacy of pattern, interlacings of knots in a 
diagonal or square form, sometimes interwoven 
with animals, and terminations in heads of ser- 
pents or birds, to which may be added the use 
of red dotted lines round the edge of the larger 
letters. All this seems to the worthy Benedic- 
tines to be the result of a gloomy imagina’iun, 
acted on by the influence of the atmosphere ! 
‘Tout se ressent,’ say they, ‘de la dure.é du 
climat,’ yet it would be difficult to assign any 
solid reason why the interlaced and serpentine 
letters of the Hiberno-Saxon school should be 
more harsh or less interesting than the tesselated 
or embroidered capitals met with in Lombardic 
and Visigothic MSS. Certain it is, that both on 
monuments and in manuscripts, not only of 
France, but of Italy, Germany, and the northern 
countries, evident traces of imitation of this 
peculiar style may be found.” 

The munificent patronage of Charlemagne 
extended over all the Continent; artists, 
chiefly Italians, were employed by him in 
iliuminating manuscripts; the Bible of that 
great monarch, preserved at Rome, is a sort 
of wonder even now. In our own land we 
can boast of no such excellence ; our embel- 
lished books were chiefly imported. 

‘* Among the Saxons, towards the close of 
the tenth century, a style of ornament prevailed 
which must be considered peculiar to them- 
selves, and which, for boldness, correctness of 
design, and richness, cannot be surpassed by 
any works executed on the continent at the same 
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period. The magnificent Benedictional of the 
Duke of Devonshire, written and illuminated 
between 963 and 970, is alone sufficient to 
prove the truth of this assertion, which is far- 
ther corroborated by the Benedictional at Rouen, 
the Psalter in the Arundel collection, No. 155, 
the Cottonian Psalter, (of which specimens are 
given in Pl. VI.) and the Gospels of the royal 
library, 1 D. ix. the whole of which betray evi- 
dent marks of having proceeded from the same 
school of design, and which, in all probability, 
was principally established at Winchester, where 
we know that most of the above MSS. were 
written. Some singular examples of coeval 
Saxon initial letters, formed after the conti- 
nental taste, of serpents, birds, and foliage, may 
be found in the MS. of Cadmon, preserved in 
the Bodleian library. 

* Manuscripts of the eleventh century ex- 
hibit very beautiful instances of borders, parti- 


cularly Greek MSS. executed for persons of | 


rank, such as the copy of St. Chrysostom’s writ- 
ings, illuminated for the Emperor Nicephorus 
Botoniata, between the years 1078—1081. 
Some smaller specimens, from the hand of an 
Italian artist, are engraved in Pl. VII. 

* In the commoner Latin MSS. of this period, 
written in Eneland and France, the use of a 
very delicate light blue and bright green may be 
observed in the titles and initial letters, and 
continued till the middle of the succeeding cen- 
tury. The writing, in general, is extremely 
beautiful, in a fine Roman lower-case letter. 

“The twelfth century is remarkable for a 
profusion of ornament, and a graceful but intri- 
cate mode of illuminating capital letters, which 
renders it more easy to recognise manuscripts 
of this period than any other. The numerous 
specimens in Plates IX.—XVILI. will give some 
idea of this stvle, which by the aid of gold and 
silv er, Was carried to an excess of extravagance 
scarcely to be conceived. In elegance and 

the decorations of this century 
will yield to none, but they occasionally betray 
a portion of that false taste which gradually 
crept into the patterns of a later period. The 
arabesques of Greek MSS. of the same interval, 
executed in azure and gold, are eften strikingly 
beautiful, and a good example of them is offered 
by the Ebner Codex, engraved in PI. VIII. 
About this time it became the practice for the 
scribes to leave blanks for the initial letters, to 


elaborate art 


be filled up by one or more limners, and this | 


accounts for the imperfect state, and sometimes 
total omission of them which we find in manu- 
script volumes of this and the two succeeding 
centuries. The fashion, also, of writing books 

1 magnitude almost incredible was 
adopted towards the end of the twelfth century. 
noticed by an English writer of that 
period, who says he saw at Paris certain scho- 
lastic brutes (bestiales) having before them ‘ de- 


of a size a 


aud is 


scriptos codices importabiles aureis literis,’ con- 
taining the Digests of Ulpian.” 

As a farther illustration that the early 
works of art in Britain were of foreign ex- 
traction, we may quote what Sir F. Madden 
says about art in the fifteenth century: he 
seems to have considered the subject care- 
fully. ; 

‘* During the fifteenth century, the art of 
painting made rapid strides towards the perfec- 
tion it attained in the subsequent age, and num- 
berless examples remain in public and private 
libraries, exhibiting an endless variety of design 
and colouring. To particularise is scarcely ne- 
cessary, where so ample a field is presented, but 
in beauty and richness of execution, perhaps 
there are but few volumes which surpass the 
collection of the Poems of Christina de Pise in 
he Harleian library, No. 4431, the celebrated 

‘ Missal, now in the possession of Sir 
John Tobin, or the collection of romances pre- 
sented by the Earl of Shrewsbury to Margaret 





of Anjou, preserved among the royal MSS. All 
these were executed by French artists, whose 
skill was at this period generally patronised, 
and it is from the reign of Henry the Fifth may 
be dated the decline of the art in England, since 
the close connexion with France and the Low 
Countries caused foreigners to be employed to 
the prejudice of native talent. The only volume 
of merit we recollect illuminated by an English 
hand of this period is Lydgate’s Life of St. Ed- 
mund, more particularly described hereafter. 
The ornaments and borders of manuscripts are 
of a completely different taste to those of the 
preceding century. Nature again began to be 
studied, and in lieu of grotesque figures we are 
presented with flowers of every hue, fruits, birds, 
and insects, most delicately and minutely co- 
Joured upon gold grounds, with a brilliancy of 
effect before unknown. The invention of print- 
ing, which took place in the middle of this cen- 
tury, produced for nearly fifty years no very 
sensible effect on the labours of the illuminatists. 
In Italy, particularly, great numbers of classic 
authors were written and illuminated at this 
time, and the talent of Francisco Veronese, and 
Girolamo da i Libri was not only exerted in 
painting the magnificent choral books of the 
Vatican, (on which the art of Silvestro degli 
Angeli had previously been exercised with 
success) but in executing for sovereign princes 
or prelates embellishments of the highest order 
to missals, or editions of favourite authors, 
printed on vellum. The Pliny of Mr. Douce, 
and the Sforziada of Mr. Hanrott (from both of 
which specimens are given in the present work) 
are sufficient proofs how highly the skill of the 
miniature painter continued to be prized. The 
art of colouring in what is termed camien gris, 
afforded also to the artist fresh scope for his 
skill, in the disposition of light and shade, and 
a volume executed in this manner for Charles, 
Duke of Burgundy, containing the miracles of 
the Virgin, in Mr. Douce’s library, is so extra- 
ordinary a specimen of what could then be ac- 
complished, that it rises superior to all the gor- 
geous and glittering decorations of more costly 
volumes. As a work of art, it is, perhaps, un- 
rivalled. 

“In England, as before intimated, miniature 
painting now fell to the lowest degree of esti- 
mation, and, after the reign of Henry the Se- 
venth, disappears altogether. During the latter 
portion of the fifteenth century foreign artists 
were constantly employed, and chietly of the 
Flemish school, the harshness and mannerism 
of which is scarcely atoned for by the profusion 
of gold used in the draperies, foregrounds, and 
even naked parts of the figure. A sufficient 
number of examples of the art of this century 
will be found in the present work, and will 
serve better than the most elaborate disqui- 
sition, to afford a perfect conception of the state 








ee 
shillings, lately, because rare, brought foy, 
guineas at a sale; instances might easily be 
multiplied. : , 
——_—— 
The Coquette. By the Author of « Miseryj- 
mus.’ 38 vols. London: Hookham. 
Tue creation of a smile, says the author, js 
the chief object of these volumes ; they have 
done more than make us smile—wa have 
now and then laughed outright. The write; 
is a bold man: he has given us a full—g 
too ample delineation of the vices and follies 
of fashionable life, and of people of honour 
about town: he has hit hard at rank and 
station, for Lord and Lady Houndslow belong 
by title at least, to the aristocracy; nor io 
he spared professional men. ‘Trash, the at. 
torney, is to us an original, but an absurd 
one; while Jargon, and Bray, and Froth, re- 
present pretenders in literature—and aye 
probably caricatures from life. The book- 
seller, who desired so anxiously to get the 
editor of his magazine into parliament, by 
way of advertisement, is perhaps a fiction. 
Some of the female characters are interest- 
ing ; poor old Lady Dundizzy, who had out- 
lived four husbands; Miss Blinco, with her 
sixty thousand a year, who was so long in 
finding any one to run away with her; Miss 
de Varmont, with her mistempered sensibili- 
ties, and serious entanglements of the heart: 
Lady Houndslow, all emotion on the outside, 
and all dissimulation within; and Sylvia, 
whose character is too ticklish for our han- 
dling, are all drawn forcibly, and the scenes in 
which they act are lively and attractiv 
We cannot, however, commend the 


} 


throughout ; much occurs in high, a 

low life, which ought not to find a hist 
The author indulges in few indelicate 
pressions, but he abounds in indelicat 
ations. Much of the story of Sylvia, and not 
a little of that of my Lady Houndslow, ought 
to have been shaded down and rendered ob- 
scure. The author has relinquished, he says, 
the German absurdities, which one of his 
critics perceived in ‘ Miserrimus;’ he has, we 
fear, committed English absurdities not a 
few, for which his lively pictures of life and 
manners are not a full compensation. The 
story is perplexed ; the merit of the work lies 
in its episodes, its snatches of conversation, 
and outlines of character. The author shows 
considerable knowledge of town life, and has 


| touches of humour and feeling, which incline 
us sometimes to overlook the serious offence 


of the art of illumination, as then practised : j ’ 
| scenes and sentiments of that dramatist were 
complained of, even in his lifetime, as too 
sorry for it; his brief unostentatious disser- | 


throughout Europe.” 
Here our author quits his subject; we are 


tation ought to set some of our antiquarians 
in motion; he has indicated the road to a 
new line of research and inquiry which ought 


duced. We would advise Sir F. Madden to 
extend his inquiries; collect more matter, 
and write the history of this singular branch 
of art. We expect to see the day when there 
will be something like a return to the illu- 
minated volumes with which the country 
abounded before the art of printing. A limited 
number of copies of a book, richly embel- 
lished, might find purchasers at the rate of 
fifty pounds each; for, after all, that is the 


which he occasionally offers to propriety. 


He seems an admirer of Vanburgh, but the 


literal and gross ; an imitation of them cannot 
be welcome now. We are quite sure that 
life affords abundance of such incidents as 


| are described in the novel; but the propriety 
to be pursued till something valuable is pro- | 


| 


| 
} 
| 


secret of the high price of rare and curious | 
works. A volume, which half a dozen years | 


ago might have been had for half a dozen 


of putting them into words is very question- 
able. 

The Black Watch. By the Author of ‘ The 
Dominie’s Legacy.’ London: Bentley. 
Tue pride with which its lamented author 
regarded this, his last production, was not 
misplaced ; it is well calculated to extend his 
fame, for it shows him not only to have been 
acquainted with the simple feelings and ten- 
der affections so beautifully depicted in‘ The 
Dominie’s Legacy,’ but with those loftier and 
sterner impulses that belong to a higher grade 
of heroes than he had previously ventured to 
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describe. The story, however, is one of those 
geet tales of pure love, which he so well 
new how to weave. The period lies between 
« the fifteen and forty-five, —an age avoided | 
by modern writers—perhaps designedly—be- 
eguse no Englishman can think of it without 
shame. Jt was the age of duplicity in the 
government, venality in the parliament, and 
vrofigacy everywhere. Disarming acts in 
Gotland, and penal laws in Ireland, showed 
iho be the age of the worst species of cruelty, 
_that engendered by senseless terrors. The 
overthrow of Sir Robert Walpole, a minister 
to whose merits our historians have not done 
‘ustice, consummated the evils of the time ; 
his successors began by becoming renegades 
to the principles that they had _ professed 
through all their former existence, and ended 
by inflicting on the country a train of evils 
fom which it has not yet recovered. One 
‘scident in their wicked career has at this 
side of the Tweed escaped the reprobation it 
merits, for the simple reason that it is little, 
fat all, known. With laudable industry our 
fiend investigated the whole of “ this strange 
eventful history,” and has narrated it nearly 
as it occurred, adding little colouring from 
his imagination, for this is one of the cases 
in which “ facts are stranger than fictions.” 
The broad outline of the story may be told 
inafew words. Some regiments were raised in 
the Highlands, and, to prevail on the men to 
t, promises were made that they should 
not be employed out of their own country ; 
uder the pretence of being reviewed by the 
king, they were marched to London, and 
there learned that ministerial promises to 
Scotch Highlanders were held in the same 
the articles of Limerick with 
Orders were given for their 
embarkation; a large body deserted, were 
pursued, and overtaken. The account of 
the march homewards of this ill-fated body, 
isa powerful picture, drawn by the hand of 
The march thus commences :— 


estimation as 
Irish papists. 


a master. 
*M*Naughton and the gilly (attendant) were 
by this time in advance, and, the brothers 
tening up, all strode on manfully towards a 
hollow in a particular part of the well-marked 
* * * This hollow, of which good note 


has. 


mmon. 
al heen taken during the late review, was fur- 
ther endeared to the imaginations of the moun- 
aineers by being guarded and concealed, on the 
ade next the city, by a thick border of blooming 
fuze, while its farther side was shaded by a 
clump of lofty Scots firs, making probably part 
fthe same wood and heath which may be seen 
it this day in its original wildness to the north- 
vest of the neighbouring village of Hampstead. 
“When our party begun to descend into this 
ollow, they found it already oceupied by a 
number of men, lying flat on the sod, as had 
een arranged, and in perfect silence waiting, 
vith the well-trained patience of their accus 
tomed life, the gradual arrival of their intended 
nrades, and the signal which was to start them 
ultaneously to their feet. * * 
¢ hollow under cover of the furze, and perceiv- 
gwith pleasure, as they passed, the number 
ad regularity of their resolute companions, the 
brothers and M*Naughton, (as the son of the 
Cearmach was still called,) took their stations at 
he foot of the Scots firs; for these solitary trees 
vemed emblematically to head this midnight 
muster of those who loved the prickly plumage 
ad hardy nature of these mountain pines better 
tan all the rich foliage of the south.* * * But 
Was not until the great bell of St. Paul’s, which 
te practised ears of the eager Highlanders 
ud ‘easily distinguish, had rung out solemnly } 


Rounding 





the last hour of day, that a motion was made by 
any individual present. The moment, however, 
that the sound had ceased, Malcolm M‘Pherson, 
standing under the firs, struck with his drawn 
dirk three strokes on an antique target brought 
with him from Corrievrin, and instantly between 
two and three hundred Highlanders sprang to 
their feet. * * * When the imposing figures of 
the M‘Phersons appeared by the dim light from 
under the firs, a suppressed shout of joyful con- 
fidence was set up along the line, and— Lead us 
on, M*Pherson; be you our commander, until 
reach was exclaimed from 
every part of the line.” 

As they advance northwards their difficul- 
ties increase, and the alarm they diffuse 
through the peaceful fields of England, is at 
once natural and ludicrous :— 

“So large a body of men in so outlandish a 
costume, threading the thickets of the darkest 
woods, or stealing in long divisions, or successive 
groups, through the wildest and most secluded 
parts of an inland country, could not proceed 
without being observed by some, or be seen 
without creating an extraordinary sensation. Go 
where they would, unwelcome cottages seemed 
to rise in their path; astonished rustics ran to 
gaze on them, and then fled in terror. The so- 
litary gamekeeper, wandering with his dog, often 
came up with them, and wood-rangers began to 
track them; while the huntsman with his horn 
descried them through the clear of the forest, 
and gave them the view halloo, until the echo- 
ing woods resounded again with the unwelcome 
alarm. In some places rustics were seen run- 
ning across the fields with consternation in their 
countenances, from the idea that the French in- 
vasion was now come in reality, for that the very 
woods were alive with a great army; while others 
prepared to fly, with their wives and children, 
from hearing that legions .of wild barbarians, 
wearing petticoats, were concealed in the woods, 
only waiting an opportunity to devour them. At 

ry new sound, or sight, the flying Highlanders 


started with dread. 


we our braes,” 


own 


In some places gentlemen 
were seen in terrified groups to ride up close to 
them, and, more than once, the waving plume 
and bright helmet of a mounted trooper were de- 
scried by some of their startled outposts, gallop- 
ing among the trees of the woods, as if carrying 
the alarm of their presence across the country.” 

Finally, they were forced to surrender, and 
were marched back as prisoners, under cir- 
cumstances of great cruelty. 

“The peasantry of the neighbourhood, who 
had been so dreadfully terrified by country reports, 
while the Highlanders were marching through 
the woods, now crowding to the villages and road- 
sides to see them, looked on as they passed in 
affrighted astonishment, when they considered 
their hile the pale and 
anxious looks of the brave men, worn, as they 
appeared, with fatigue and fasting, and dismayed, 
as they were, at their hard fate, drew tears from 
the eves of hundreds of beholders. As for the 
large squadrons of soldiers who guarded them, 
they had no orders to show them any mercy, or 
allow them any rest; so on they were driven, 
day and night, like as many cattle, until bravery 
itself could hardly support them under their in- 
cessant fatigue, nor even Highland pride and 
the courage of high sentiment uphold their 
hearts, under a humiliation that appeared the 
most intolerable of all their sufferings.” 

The Lords Justices, in the plentitude of 
their mercy, resolved to be content with the 
execution of three, whom they regarded as 
ring-leaders ; granting the rest their lives, on 
the condition of being transported to the 
plantations, after having witnessed the judi- 
cial murder of their companions. For the 
circumstances of the mock trial of the pri- 
soners before the court-martial, we cannot 
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make room; the little space left to us, suf- 
fices not for all the extracts we wish to make 
from the vigorous and affecting description 
of the execution :— 

“‘ A pressing back of the crowd on the terrace 
beside him drew the attention of Glenmore to 
another matter. It was the disarmed prisoners 
of the Black Watch, who, in three divisions, 
were silently marched forward to join the pro- 
cession, and be witnesses of the execution of 
their comrades. * * * After the provost- 
marshal came the band, with a range of muffled 
drums—next followed a sight, which, though 
according to the prescribed forms, Glenmore 
was certainly not prepared to witness. This 
was three black coffins to receive the bodies of 
the prisoners, each borne by four men belonging 
to the regiments of the garrison; immediately 
behind followed the prisoners themselves, bare- 
headed, and their arms pinioned behind them, 
each accompanied by a clergyman, one of whom 
was the same venerable individual who had at- 
tended at the court-martial as Gaelic interpreter. 
Outside of these, two privates of the escort 
walked by each, and, after them the soldiers 
of the escort; the whole of this first procession 
being closed by six civilians of the garrison, in 
full-dress mourning, with swords, according to 
the fashion of the time. 

“The countenances of the prisoners were 
somewhat pale, bearing the impress as well of 
the effects of their confinement as of the suffer- 
ing of their minds; but the step of each was 
firm, and their carriage upright and fearless as 
ever, while the eyes of all, and in particular of 
Malcolm, who walked first, cast around that 
eagle glance of manly pride, which it was evident 
death himself was challenged to subdue. * * * 

“ The procession halted opposite to the chapel, 
while a body of twenty-four grenadiers, being 
a double execution party, according to the 
usual forms, met it in front. Following all the 
whole body of the Highlander prisoners, now 
marched up between a strong escort of dra- 
goons, were ordered to fall into the rear; and, 
by this movement, and a sudden arrangement 
of the guard, a sight was presented to the sick~ 
ened spectators, for which Glenmore at least 
was not prepared. This was an open grave, 
or rather hole, calculated to hold three coffins 
at the bottom, already dug in that part of the 
terrace, which, though actually part of the court- 
yard, seems to serve for the burying-ground in 
front of the chapel. * * * 

“The melancholy procession ultimately left 
the condemned in their position in front of the 
centre of the long line, and under the walls of 
Cesar’s Tower. * * * The eldest Highjand 
clergyman, now taking off his hat, and showing 
a venerable white head, began to pray audibly 
for the souls of those who were about to be 
sent into an eternal world, upon which the whole 
of the two hundred prisoners fell on their bare 
knees, on the paved court, as one man, and the 
fervour of their ejaculations, as they joined their 
voices to the strong Gaelic address of the old 
ministers, sounded over the heads of the breath- 
less crowd like a wild yet sublime moan, more 
affecting to the enchained and weeping specta- 
tors than even the execution itself. 

* A death-like silence succeeded this touch- 
ing scene, and, as the general body of the pri- 
soners were now marched back from beside 
their condemned companions, the multitude, in 
compassionate excitement, waited the final 
event. The three young men were now placed 
on their knees on their respective coffins, all 
refusing to have their eyes bandaged. * * * 

“*Provost-marshal, do your duty!’ com- 
manded the colonel, stepping again into the 
square. The clergymen, after a last word, 
walked slowly from the victims. The brothers 
and Farquhar cast a last look towards that 
native north which they loved so well; and, 
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giving their last yearning thoughts to those for 
whose sakes death was a real bitterness, other 
thoughts, such as are proper to the aspirations 
of dying men, began to swim confusedly in their 
brain. The buz at the former point now in- 
creased. The word was given to the execution 
party—the musquets were levelled on the in- 
stant—the triggers were drawn—and the volley 
of death rent the still air like the crack of doom 
—and its reverberating echoes went to the 
heart of each of the trembling multitude, who 
from without and within the fortress seemed to 
answer it by a low but simultaneous moan.” 


Most of the young men in the Highland 
regiments were the cadets of respectable 
families ; and when the news of the mutiny, 
as it was called, reached Scotland, many of 
the chiefs hastened to London with their 
families, hoping to obtain pardon for their 
erring children. The father of one of the 
victims is described as a chief; he had wit- 
nessed the execution of his gallant son,—he 
returns to his lodgings to share in a scene 
still more heart-rending :— 

‘**Come in here, gentlemen,’ said the ser- 
vant, opening a door below ; ‘ ye’!l no do weel to 
gang up stairs the now, just till the Lord’s will 
be known.’ 

““*What do you mean, Donald?’ said the 
chief, almost afraid to hear the reply of the ser- 
vant. 

‘© © Weel, if his honour ’Il wait here,’ said the 
man, looking to M‘Naughton; and taking 
Glenmore aside, he whispered something in his 
ear. 

«« € What isit you are hiding from me, gilly ?’ 
cried the Cearnach, with wild fury, and catch- 
ing the terrified Highlandman by the throat— 
‘and what fore will ye no let me up the stair, 
to see how my bairn stands this last stroke? 
By Christ, I'll chock you whar ye stand, if ye 
play hidlings wi’ me in this terrible morning ; 
for ye dinna ken the strength o’ adesperate man!’ 

“** For God’s sake let me gang, sir, and I'll 
tell you all,’ gasped the terrified Highlander. 
“When the dead-bell began to toll frae the auld 
Tower, where my braw maisters were to be 
executed, we steeked the doors and closed up 
the windows, that your demented daughter, and 
puir Miss Phoeme might not hear the rattle o’ 
the guns that dealt the death. But the morn- 
ing was lown, and the puir lasses sat listening 
wi’ their hands on their een—and the shots 
sounded loud, loud o’er the lum head—and your 
daughter gi’ed a skreigh that was far louder 
than the death shot, and then fell convulsed; 
and I fear me she’s now hersel throttling in the 
dead-thraw,’ 

“ “God keep me in my right judgment!’ ex- 
claimed the old man, breaking from the High- 
lander ; and running up stairs, he kept calling 
to himself, in Gaelic, on the name of his davehter. 

“Ts that you, sir?’ said Hector, who, pale 
and with an excited look, met him at the door 
of the apartment. ‘Alas! it were better that 
you had not come here at this awful moment.’ 

***Dinna speak to me, sir; but let me see 
my demented bairn,’ cried the Cearnach, push- 
ing past those who would have kept him back, 
and immediately caught his daughter in his arms. 

‘*A faint screaming sound, in which could 
be recognised the word ‘father!’ and ‘ poor 
brother!’ was all the remaining strength of the 
maiden enabled her to say in her agony. Her 
heart was evidently breaking fast. A second 
and a third faint scream, while the agonized 
sufferer gazed round her with distracted wild- 
ness, showed the breathless bystanders that the 
emotions of the mind had completely over- 
mastered the powers of the body; and, giving 
two or three low sobs, as her father stooped 
over her, the unhappy Cearnach looked on un- 
til be saw that his daughter was dead. 








“ For some moments the silence that followed 
the departure of a spirit to the eternal world 
was truly the silence of the grave; and the 
faces of the remaining women were like sheeted | 
corpses. The stony look of dumb despair on 
the marble countenance of the mother of the 
brothers now gone—her glazed eye and locked 
hands, as she and her daughter continued to 
gaze on the motionless corpse of their friend, 
with the ghastly compassion painted in the faces 
of several bystanders, formed a picture which 
would have appalled the most callous heart. | 
The silence was dreadful to last. The | 
grief of the Cearnach broke out at length into a 
howl of sorrow, which caused even the widow 
and her daughter to start from the stupor of 
despair, and to shudder as if the dismal yeil 
shot through their frames, as they gazed first 
at the dead and then in the face of the unhappy 
old man.” 

Historical novels have rarely historical | 
value; this is among the exceptions,—no | 
other work in our language contains an intel- 
ligible account of the picturesque, and almost 
dramatic battle of Fonteny, lost at the mo- 
ment when it was all but won, through the 
obstinate stupidity of William Duke of Cum- 
berland, the English hero, as he was called, 
because he did not run away at Culloden 
from a half-armed mob, whose numbers 
scarcely amounted to two-thirds of his amply- 
equipped and well-disciplined army. Our 
lainented friend’s description is compiled 
from a diligent comparison of the various 
accounts of the battle, given by cotemporary 
writers, British and foreign, and seems to 
have been revised by a military critic. Of 
the success of this work there can be no doubt; 
we rejoice, not merely because it will ex- 
tend the fame of our lamented friend, 

And hang the barren laurel on his hearse, 
but because it will render the volumes 
valuable bequest to his family. 
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Po.iticaL Economy. 

Principles of Political Economy, by G. P. Scrope, 
M.P.—Goldenthal, a Tale, by Zschokke, trans- 
lated from the German.—TJilustrations of Poli- 
tical Economy, XXI., XXII., and XXIII, by 
Harriet Martineau.—Social Evils amd their 
Remedy, by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, M.A.— | 
Revue  Menstruelle d'Economie Politique, 
[Monthly Review of Political Economy, by 
Theodore Fix.]—Political Lucubrations of 
John Somers, Earl Somers. 

THE mere titles of these books are calculated 

to suggest grave considerations: they are the | 

signs of an important change in the social as 
well as the literary world—a change in the feel- 
ings and habits of theu 
of civilize 














pervading every rank | 
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society. It may be, that many en- 
gaged in the active employments of life have 
not paid much attention to the silent revolution 
in which they are unconscious actors; as persons 
floated down by the current scarcely observe 
the river’s motion, unless their attention is en- 
gaged by some object on the banks. The list 
before us is sufliciently remarkable to arrest 
notice, for it shows that questions connected 
with the constitution and interests of society, 
have engaged that attention which was once de- 
voted to the graces of literature and the refine- 
ments of science. When Archbishop Whateley 
writes ‘ Easy Lessons on Money matters,’ for 
the young and the uneducated; when the Lord 
Chancellor superintends ‘ The Working Man’s 
Companion,’ when a Member of Parliament 
addresses a goodly volume on political science 
to his constituents; and ladies write tales to 
illustrate Political Economy; when the questions 
of Poor Laws and Free Trade are discussed 
more eagerly in our Universities, than the me- 











trical canons of Porson, or the grammatica] 
niceties of Dawes; when in every private society 
from the hut to the palace, we find “ the nth 
and probable results of laws to be onenal « 
repealed,” discussed energeticaily, if not Wisely 
we cannot doubt that a new spirit of inquiry is 
abroad, whose workings must not, and indeed, 
cannot be neglected. a. 


The main question discussed in all the wor} 
; : ks 
before us is, the best means of ameli ting the 





condition of the Jabouring population ; cons. 
quently, all these writers—on other topics for 
as the poles asunder—agree that there i: 
thing ot which the working class may justly 
complain. But what is that something? \j; 
Scrope, we think, is not very wide of the truth, 
when he observes, “ while wealth has increased 
In certain quarters, poverty has not been pro- 
portionately diminished in others.” It is, per. 
haps, a fallacy either to assert or deny that t 
poverty of one class has increased with the 
wealth of u yt i wealth 
are sometimes used In a positive and sow 
in a relative sense. Taking comforts and neces. 
saries as the measure of poverty, as a greater 
share of these can be obtained by labour now, 
than could a century ago, it might be said that 
the poor are at this moment in better circum 
stances than they were ; but, taking the amount 
of distance between the poor and rich as our 
measure, there exists unquestionably more re- 
lative poverty than at any former period, [t 
seems to us, that the extreme schools of political 
economists have founded their systems too ex- 
clusively on one or other of these views, whereas, 
for any good result both should be taken into 
consideration. The complaint then might, per- 
haps, be stated thus: “ For a certain period the 
wealth of this country has been increasing, but 
that wealth has been hitherto disproportionately 
distributed ; now, as wealth is but an accumu- 
lation of profits, this disproportion proves that 
a class has been unjustly deprived of its fair 
share of profits, and must continue to be so 
until a more equitable mode of distribution is 
adopted.” This would be a just ground of com- 
plaint, view the question how we may; for it is 
no argument to tell a man that he is well off, 
when he has a right to be still better. Whether 
the grounds of complaint really exist, we do not 
stop to inquire; but we must suppose them to 
exist, before we investigate the proposed reme- 
dies. 

If asked, whence arises this unequal distribu- 
tion of the national wealth? it might be an- 
swered, from the system of commercial laws 
which regulate the distribution; but that system 
is composed of parts so numerous and varied, 
that it is no easy matter to discover the peccaut 
member, and when found, it is questionable 
whether it can now be removed without in- 
jury to a sound-part. 
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This is the greatest dil- 
ficulty that the practical statesman has to en- 
counter, and it is that for which least allowance 
is made by the generality of mankind. It ap- 
pears to us, that in most of the works before us, 
abstract principles are insisted upon too rigidly, 
and sufficient allowance is not made for the 
operation of circumstances. We shall now pro- 
ceed to say a few words respecting their several 
merits. 

‘ Scrope on Political Economy,’ isa clear state- 
ment of the leading principles on which social 
relations depend; its first object is to give In- 
formation; to guide opinion, is, with the author, 
merely a secondary consideration. All the facts 
and reasonings which seem to contradict the par- 
ticular theories of which Mr. Scrope is theadvo- 
cate, are stated fully, and impartially ; his own 
opinions boldly and freely, to be received or re 
jected on an attentive consideration of the evi- 
dence adduced. Among these opinions, are two 
or three of minor importance, which we incline 
to rank in the category of crotchets, but tous 
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they diminish not the value of the book, since 
they prove that the author has thought for him- 
self. His fearless denunciation of the system 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland, which has 
been so long the bane of that unhappy country 
jsas faithful as it is powerful ; the effects of the 
«hanging gale,” as the tenants’ arrears are feli- 
citously called, are illustrated fatally in every 
morning’s paper; but this is a subject to which 
unfortunately we must too often return. The 
best chapters in the work are those that discuss 
the effects of restraints on agriculture, manulac- 
tures, and commerce; the views of colonial 
policy and taxation display much sound thought, 
but we cannot approve the plan proposed for 
fixing the currency. After making every abate- 
ment, however, we regard Mr. Scrope’s as a 
yery valuable work. 

We should rejoice to see the tale of  Golden- 
thal’ in the hands of every man in the British 
dominions; it details the means by which a 
villave in German Switzerland was raised from 
being the abode of poverty and vice, to comfort, 
social happiness, and respectability. Its great 
object is to impress on the labouring class the 
duty and advantage of using the means of im- 
provement already in their hands; and it teaches 
rulers that the best encouragement to industry, 
is to show the industrious how to avail them- 
selves of their own resources, instead of looking 
to the government for aid, as if acts of parlia- 
ment were charms, and proclamations spell- 
words, that could control the laws of nature. 
Some portions of the tale are not applicable to 
the state of society in these kingdoms; but their 
ellect is to give the story an air of novelty which 
enhances its interest. 

Three numbers of Harriet Martineau’s 
‘Illustrations’ are before us; the two first treat 
of the distribution of wealth, the third of indi- 
vidual consumption. In none of these are to 
be found the peculiar, and to some the offensive, 
doctrines of the Malthusian school, and the tales 
are all the better for their absence. 
and Pearls, is an oriental story illustrating mis- 
takes in colonial policy ; while reading it, how- 
ever, we totally forget the moral, and in our 
admiration of the innocent Marana, and anxiety 
in her fate, lose sight of political economy and 
all its doctrines. It is a‘sweet and simple tale 
of woman’s love, affording consvlation in misery, 
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Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Brightening the storm it cannot calm. 
Whether it teaches any lessons of colonial policy, 
we had not courage to inquire. 
the T'yne illustrates the evils of the apprentice- 
system and of impressment; the latter is an 
acknowledged tyranny, which must be abolished, 
and that at no distant period; Miss Martineau 
writes coldly on the subject, and reasons a point 
which the feelings decide in an instant; to drar 
a father from his helpless family, to consign his 
wife to the work-house, and his children to beg- 
gary or worse, is an act of cruelty which will 
scarcely be repeated in England ; there is little 
need to prove it impolitic in a commercial view; 
it is inhuman, and every fecling of the heart 
is against it. Briery Creek is a tale of the 
American woods, showing how the laws of con- 
sumption are regulated in a new settlement. It 
would be a valuable present to the colonists at 
Swan River. 





‘Social Evils and their Remedy,’ is rather an 
ambitious title; its author, unfortunately, 
neither understands the nature of the evils, nor 
is hecapable of devising a remedy. He says, “I 
wish to eo forth throuzh the land on a mission of 
deep importance, holding up the Gospel as the 
Reme ly of all Social Evils.” Does the writer 
know for what purpose the Gospel was given, and 
What it is that the Evangelists have taught? 








Social evils may arise from political institutions, 
from commercial regulations, from the state of 
te currency, from the pressure of taxation, 





The Tale of 


from a thousand causes wholly unconnected with 
religion or morals ; and the Gospel was no more 
designed to supply a remedy for these, than for 
the diseases of the haman body. The Hutchin- 
sonians, who sought a system of Physics in the 
Ventateuch,—the Levellers, who proposed to 
base English Law on Leviticus, were wise men 
compared with him who makes such a proposi- 
tion. ‘The Gospels offer a remedy for the evils 
in the individual, not for those arising from the 
state of society, else they would have laid down 
the principles of a political constitution; but 
this was expressly disclaimed by the Great 
Author of Christianity, who declared, ‘ My king 
dom is not of this world.” Again, Mr. Tayler 
says, “I have seen, with real concern, the con- 
fusion of error with truth in Miss Martineau’s 
interesting stories.” Here is a grave charge, 
but how is it supported? Why, he tells us that 
Miss Martineau, in her stories, has omitted all 
Theological opinion he regards 

rent 
work she made some heterodox assertions! 
It is surprisiny neras Mr. 
Tayler has not proposed the rejection of the 
The ory of Electricity, because Franklin's o1 tho- 
doxy was doubtful; for orthodoxy has quite as 











mention of the 
as erroneous, but that in another and far d 








much to do with electricity as political economy. 
Of the tale itself we can give noa 


the five first pages—it was impossible to advance; 


count beyond 


Even Job himseif would lose all patience here. 

We hail with pleasure the appearance of the 
French Review of Political Economy ; it affords 
decisive evidence, that the absurdity of protect- 
ing imposts and prohibitory systems, is begin- 
ning to be acknowledged by our neighbours. 
Giadly should we extract, if our limits permitted, 
the judicious observations on the missions of Dr. 
Bowring and Mr. Villiers,—observations which 
show that the national jealousy which so long 
divided the two greatest nations of Europe, is 








fast giving way before a wiser appreciation of 


motives and feelings, and common interest. 
We shall make room, however, for one passage 
which gives a hint as useful on this side of the 
channel as the other :— 

“ However great may be the evils occasioned 
by the actual state of our laws, we do not d 
manda sudden and radical change; sucha shock 
would too much endanger individual fortunes. 
In every state, that dates not from yesterday, a 
certain number of circumstances must 
rily be found peculiar to it, which should be 
taken into account in the application of social 
and economic principles. What 
a gradual amelioration—a progressive liberty. 
He who possesses a grove of trees badly planted, 
says M. Say, would be deprived of shade, if he 
cuts them down at once; but if, little by little, 
he replaces the old plantation with one better 
designed, he ends with possessing a beautiful 
grove, without beginning with a desert.” 

The ‘ Political Lucubrations’ of the Eari Somers 
is a temperate and manly statement of that 
nobleman’s sentiments on the great questions 
discussed in the late, or likely to occupy atten- 
tion in the approaching session of parliament. 
His opinions we shall neither attempt to confirm 
nor controvert, whatever may be their intrinsic 
merits, they are manifestly the result of sincere 
conviction, and are stated with candour and 
sincerity. 

We are neither politicians nor partizans of 
any economic theory, and therefore personally 
are glad to take leave of this subject—but we 
fully admit its importance; there is no concealing 
the truth, that the condition of the peasantry 
und the labouring population in this country, is 
and another fact 
then 
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getting from bad to worse; 





eqt ally important is, that the labourers 
land know it. A vig 


tion of the evils, is the best means of discovering 





selves fee yrous invest 


remedics; a good physician be gins by inguirit 
5 , a quack by com- 





pounding nostrums. Above all things, we de- 
precate angry controversy, violence, and invec- 
tive, in so important a discussion; and to the 
consideration of all who write or speak upon the 
subject, we recommend an aphorism of the late 
Bishop of Limerick :—‘ He who appeals to the 
passions of his countrymen, is their worst 
enemy ;—he who appeals to their affections, is 
their best friend.” 





August Lafontaine’s Leben und Wirken. 
Von J. G. Gruber.—[Life and Doingst 
of Augustus Lafontaine. By J. G.Gruber. ] 
Halle: Schwetschke und Sohn; London, 
Black & Young. 

Tue life of August Lafontaine, one of the 

most prolific and most popular novelists of 

Germany, was of a more varied character 

than that of authors generally. His ancestors 

were French Huguenots, who fled from 

Louis XILY.’s persecution, and settled at 

Brunswick, where he himself was born in 

1758. He studied for the church; was pri- 

vate tutor in different families ; then chaplain 

to a Prussian regiment, which he accompa- 
nied during the invasion of France in 1792-3 ; 
he then married; resigned his chaplaincy; 
retired to the country, as settling in a subur- 
ban villa is called upon the continent, and 
wrote novels, in which he embodied much 
of what he had himself seen. <A life so di- 
versified abounded in anecdotes and adven- 
tures—some illustrative of individual cha- 
racter, others of the manners of the times ; 
and a few of these we shall select as speci- 
mens of the entertainment here offered. 

The following displays the thoughtless good- 

nature of Lafontaine’s father, a painter of 

some eminence, and distinguished by the 
patronage of the Ducal Court :— 

In one of his walks, the elder Lafontaine met 
an old man, whose appearance so touched him, 
,that, unasked, he gave him money. “ Ah, Sir,” 
said the old man, if I durst beg a great favour.” 
— What is it?”—** A shirt’’—and he showed 
his bare breast. Lafontaine looked round him, 
said, “ Follow me, old friend ;” and hurried into 
a copse, where, when rejoined by the old man, 
he handed him a shirt. He had pulled off his 
own; and, buttoning himself up close, so that 
its want was unobservable, he returned home. 
At his own door his wife met him, exclaiming, 
‘Oh, dearest Lafontaine, three times have the 
Princesses sent for you. You must run in- 
stantly to court, you are impatiently expected.” 
The Princesses wanted 
the court-painter to sketch Grecian costumes, 
being the disguise they had chosen for a masked 
ball. The drawing materials lay ready, the artist 
sat down to his task, and the eager Princesses 
pressed round him to watch his labours. Thus 
situated, he began to find the heat inconvenient, 
and took measures to cool himself, when the 
Princesses suddenly started and drew back, which 
he, intent on his drawings, scarcely noticed, until 
the liveliest of the sisters exclaimed, “Why, La- 
fontaine has no shirton!”’ At this moment the 
Duchess entered the room, and the wondering 
look that she cast upon the court-painter first 
recalled his adventure to his mind. He quickly 
buttoned himself up again, excused his inde- 
corous appearance on the plea of the haste en- 
joined, and related in explanation the circum- 
had The Duchess 
laughed, the Princesses pressed round him as 
before, and sported their jests on the shirtless 
artist. 

The painter did not get off so easily at 

home, where his wife’s horror at his indis- 
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rival of a present of beautiful shirts from the 
Duchess proved the light in which she saw 
the affair. . 

The following may show the condition of 
Germany some sixty years ago:— 

When August Lafontaine was at school at 
Scheningen, a schoolfellow, summoned home to 
a sister’s wedding, invited him to accompany 
him. The journey was performed on foot, and 
a deep snow checked the travellers’ progress at 
a village near Halberstadt. Unluckily a mili- 
tary visitation took place that same night. Our 
pedestrians had no passports, and were, there- 
fore, notwithstanding their strenuous remon- 
strances and representations, seized as vaga- 
bonds, dragged to Halberstadt, and committed 
to the guard-room. Lafontaine had noticed the 
look which the subaltern had at once fixed upon 
his friend’s stately person, and could not hesi- 
tate as to the object of their detention. For 
himself he had no fears, for the regiment was 
the Hereditary Prince’s, and he therefore trust- 
ed to his father’s connexion with the court for 
his own release; but he trembled for his friend, 
who was not a native Brunswicker, but a Prus- 
sian subject. * * * It did not escape Lafon- 
taine that he himself, who was but slender, and 
not very tall, was detained only to prevent his 
taking any measures for his friend’s rescue, 
until that friend should have consented to enter 
into the regiment. To effect this object neither 
threats nor allurements were spared, and, but for 
Lafontaine, the one or the other must have suc- 
ceeded. Lafontaine, however, kept up his spirits, 
and contrived so well to amuse every sentry 
placed over them with his droll stories, that all 
were delighted with the facetious prisoner, and 
would fain have had him for a comrade. Amidst 
his jokes he had watched his auditors, and 
found out one willing to assist him. The com- 
passionate soldier procured writing materials, 
and a letter was despatched to Brunswick. The | 
Hereditary Prince learned the occurrence just | 
as he was setting out for Halberstadt. ‘The 
colonel was astonished at his inquiring into the | 
affair, and did not give a scrupulously veracious 
account of it, thinking it perhaps advisable to 
excuse his harsher measures, on the plea that | 
the behaviour of the lads had rendered such 
necessary. The Hereditary Prince accordingly 
addressed the youths, when brought before him, 
somewhat harshly. Lafontaine was unshaken 
by his sternness, and at length replied,—pro- 
bably with some boldness, being now assured 
of the result, and irritated against the Colonel: 
Your Highness has received a false report ; 
we have been treated as though we had fallen 
amongst kidnappers or slave-traders. I know 
your Highness’s informant, and I solicit a rigid 
investigation.” The Prince seemed not to 
trust him fully, and referred specifically to one 
of the accusations. Lafontaine exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
orderly at the door can speak to that,” and was 
hurrying thither to call him. The Prince, who 
would not expose the Colonel, stopped him with 
a loud “ Halt!” and pronounced the youths 
free. He then recalled Lafontaine, and asked, 
** Apropos! who despatched your letter to Bruns- 
wick?” Lafontaine would not betray his bene- 
factor, and the Hereditary Prince gave up the 
point, but remembered the lad’s obstinacy ; and, 
when he succeeded to the dukedom, showed that 
he did so, in a way that determined Lafontaine 
to leave the duchy. 


As a regimental chaplain, Lafontaine was 
much beloved both by officers and soldiers, 
and laboured hard to do his duty in various 
ways—some strictly clerical, some rather 
novelist-ish, as the following extracts will 
show :— 

His first means were his sermons (mostly | 
extemporaneous), in which he lost no oppor- | 


noticed in so strong a light, that he who was 


conscious of errors, must perforce see them 


under their true aspect, and feel ashamed. 
Thus he once preached against unbridled anger, 
and after Divine Service, a major, an excellent 
man in other respects, but who was often hur- 
ried by bursts of passion into acts of injustice, 
for which he could not always make the com- 
pensation he desired, came to him. ‘‘ So, chap- 
lain,” said he, “ you have used your pulpit 
prerogative to give it me pretty sharply to-day.” 
—“What you call pulpit prerogative I know 


not,” Lafontaine replied; “but I thought of 


you, major, and, it seems, have hit you.”— 
“ Hit me—ay, indeed! It is asad thing that 
passion ; I would fain break myself of it, but I 
cannot—upon my soul I cannot!” —*‘ You could, 
if you desired it in earnest.”—‘‘ No, no! the 
thing is impossible.” The next Sunday Lafon- 
taine preached upon the power of the will over 
bad habits, and refuted the often-urged objec- 
tion, ‘“‘ I would, but cannot.” He stated many 
cases; amongst others, that of violent rage, and 
said, ‘‘ What! cannot a man bridle the wild 
heat of his temper? He can, but he will not. 
Suppose him standing before the king, and that 
something provokes his wrath, will he then 
give way toa burst of passion, or control it? I 
know that he will master it; and if he can here, 
why not elsewhere ?”’ 
major, came to him, and said, ‘* Chaplain, that 
remark about the king was a point blank shot 
that struck home. Now, upon my life, I will 
try in good earnest; when need is, do you re- 
mind me of the king.” 

The following endeavour to counteract 
an oppressive exertion of power, has more 
of the novelist :— 

A merchant was said to have declared, that 
let the major [we hope not our friend of the 
last extract, ] do his worst, his son should never 
be a soldier: these words of defiance, true or 
false, were reported to the major, who thereupon 
declared upon his honour, that the young man 
should be a soldier. He accordingly spared no 
pains to redeem his pledge, and with much sa- 
tisfaction saw himself so far successful, that he 
had the young man at the depot of recruits. The 
young man and his family were in despair: he 
was upon the point of establishing himself as a 
merchant, the means of doing which were to be 
supplied by the fortune of a beloved bride; and 
all his prospects of happiness must be destroyed 
should the major persist in his purpose. The 
afflicted father sought advice of Lafontaine, who 
promised to exert himself in the youth’s favour ; 
but, before he took any step in the business, he 
consulted the chief sergeant, who assured him 
that the case was hopeless, the major having 
pledged his word of honour, which it was well 
known he never had broken, and never, upon 
any consideration, would break. Lafontaine, 
however, did not despair: he built upon 
the major’s generosity; devised a scheme for 
acting upon it; secured the major’s friend, 
quartermaster Kamlah, as a confederate; and 
commissioned the latter to commence operations 
by procuring for both an invitation to breakfast 
with the major next day. This was done; and 
as they sat at table in a mirthful mood, which 
Lafontaine exerted all his powers to promote, 
the young man was announced to the major. 
He enters, and the quartermaster, starting up 
to meet him, exclaims, ‘‘ M—, my dear fellow! 
what brings you here? Are you seeking me? 
Come hither, and sit by me: with your leave, 
major.” The young man turns to the major; 
he frowns; but must perforce treat his friend’s 
friend civilly. Lafontaine, who had reckoned 
on this, now calls for a cover for Herr (Mr.) M—, 
and addresses him: “ Pray sit here: I am so 
delighted to make the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man, whom I know so well through our friend 


This day, again, the | 





——— —— Se 


cretion was not to be allayed, until the ar- | tunity of placing the faults and vices he had | Kamlah. You must tell us of your travels.” 


Question now follows close upon question 
whilst the conspirators force the young man to 
eat and drinks M— answers their questions 
tells what he had seen, speaks like a well-edu. 
cated and well-bred man; while the annoyed 
major strides up and down the room, without 
any one’s appearing to observe his disturbed 
countenance. At length he could bear jt no 
longer; and addressed his recruit with the 
words, “ Herr M—, you are waited for:” the 
youth withdrew, and explanations ensued. [a- 
fontaine called forth all his eloquence to touch 
the major’s heart, and this he easily achieved. 
but still the major was inexorable. “I cannot 
help it: Iam bound by my word of honour,”— 
“A bad job—a very bad job,” Lafontaine re- 
joined. ‘ How coulda man of honour, like you, 
major, pledge his word of honour in a mere 
pet? Nothing ever grieved me so much.”— 
** Nor me either,” returned the major; “but 
the thing is done, and there is now no help 
for it.” 

Here it rested, and Lafontaine retired with 
the painful conviction that his scheme had failed. 
He was still brooding over it, when the next 
morning the major requested to see him as soon 
as possible. Hoping that what had failed yes- 
terday might succeed to-day, he instantly obeyed 
the summons. The major’s reception of him 
was cool; and scarcely had a word been ex- 
changed, when M—, pale as ashes, and in regi- 
mentals, entered the room. ‘The major addressed 
him: “ Now, my lad, you are sworn, and know 
to what you have pledged yourself.” At the 
same moment he held out a paper to Lafontaine, 
saying, ‘‘ Here is my justification, Lafontaine.” 
Lafontaine opened it, and read M—’s discharge. 
The major took it from the joyfully-surprised 
chaplain, and gave it to the astonished soldier, 
with the words, “‘ Herr M—, your discharge.” 
Then turning to Lafontaine, he went on, “I 
found you out yesterday.”—* And I,” returned 
Lafontaine, “have found you again to-day”; 
and the two worthy men pressed each other's 
hands in deep emotion. 

During the disastrous retreat from France, 
which closed the Duke of Brunswick’s in- 
vasion, Lafontaine might have suffered less 
than any one, for his wit, good humour, and 
excellent French, generally procured him a 
kind reception from the French peasantry, 
or the Curés ; but his kind heart always led 
him to share with others less fortunate, if 
not to give away altogether, what he had 
procured for himself, and that with little re- 
gard to the merits or demerits of those he 
thus relieved. 

A French marquis of the corps of Emigrants, 
who lost, during the retreat, everything but just 
so much baggage as a boy conveyed for him in 
a wheelbarrow, beside which he himself walk- 
ed, had often gladly accepted the chaplain’s 
hospitality. One day they met in a field, where 
the marquis stood in despair beside his wheel- 
barrow, the boy, whom he could not pay, having 
deserted him. Lafontaine, who was on horse- 
back, would gladly have taken the baggage be- 
hind him, but it was too bulky and cumbrous 
What then was to be done? Lafontaine said: 
“Submit to circumstances; and either leave 
all but simple necessaries, or use your own 
strength tosave your property.” But the mar- 
quis could not endure to leave anything behind, 
and shuddered at the bare thought of wheeling 
the barrow in person. He clearly intimated 
that it would be more fitting for Lafontaine to 
wheel the barrow, lending the noble his horse 
the while. Many would have left so imperti- 
nent a simpleton to his fate. Lafontaine did 
not, but asked the marquis, who was young; 
strong, and active, whether he thought the doing 
such a work of necessity disgraceful, or whether 
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he was too weak to accomplish it. The marquis, 
after a moment's reflection, answered the first 
question in the negative, the second in the 
affirmative. ‘I will convince you that you are 
mistaken,” said Lafontaine: “ We will manage 
the matter between us, each alternately wheel- 
ing the barrow for a quarter of an hour, while 
the other rides.” The marquis, who saw no 
other way of getting out of his desperate condi- 


| 


tion, accepted the offer, and Lafontaine took | 


hold of the wheelbarrow. The employment 
proved not less difficult to him than to the 
marquis ; but both persevered until they reached 


a village, where Lafontaine procured better | 


means of conveyance. The marquis thanked 
him with the arrogant courtesy of a great man 
giving an inferior hopes of his future favour ; 
at which Lafontaine smiled. 

Of Lafontaine’s novels, it may be enough 
to say, that, although somewhat sentimental, 
they are even prosaically true to nature ; 
that their morality is good, one of his objects 
in their composition having been to supply 
women with a substitute for the busy world, 
which serves men as a school of experience ; 
that they are very numerous, and were long 
popular, but gradually ceased to be so. La- 
fontaine then gave over novel-writing, and 
devoted his latter years to editing Aischylus. 
In April 1831 he died, with little suffering 


and less illness, of the gradual decline of 


old age, having completed his seventy-third 
year. 





Correspondance de Victor Jacquemont avec 
sa Famiile et plusieurs de ses Amis, pen- 
dant son Voyage dans l’ Inde (1828—1832). 
[ Jacquemont's Correspondence with his Fa- 
mily and Friends during his Travels in 
India. } 

[Second Notice. ] 

Ir is to be regretted that the editor has not 

prefixed to this work some notice of Jacque- 

mont’s early life, habits, and education ; or, 
at least, explained in his notes the references 
that the young naturalist makes to his pre- 


because they seem incidental. In these let- 
ters, Jacquemont rarely alludes to scientific 
subjects ; he has not, consequently, antici- 
pated the interest that all naturalists must 
feel in the future publication of his valuable 
manuscripts ; he details to his correspondents 
chiefly traits of character, sketches of society, 
and descriptions of adventures, matters more 
interesting to general readers, and, perhaps, 
in themselves, not less useful to the public. 
For his amusements and employments 
on ship-board, we must refer our readers to 
the beginning of the first volume; it may, 
however, serve as an illustration of his cha- 
racter, to mention, that the books from which 
he studied English were Lalla Rookh, and 
Tristram Shandy, and that he regarded the 
latter as one of the best books ever published. 


Our first extract shall be his account of 


Brazil and Don Pedro. 
Brazil is theabomination ofdesolation. Figure 


| to yourself some hundreds of viscounts and mar- 


vious adventures. Means, however, for reme- | 


dying in some degree this deficiency, are not 
wanting ; 
and mind to his correspondents, that it re- 
quires but little skill to form a pretty correct 
picture of his character from the traits which 
he undesignedly reveals, He wasa young man 
of warm affections, acute judgment, and en- 
terprising disposition ; devoted from his ear- 
liest years to the study of Natural History, 
he desired to carry on his favourite pursuits 
in fields hitherto unexplored ; this desire was 
increased by a love of adventure almost chi- 
valrous—to him, 
If a path were dangerous shown, 
: The danger’s self was lure alone. 

His chivalry, however, was that of the nine- 
teenth century; it was sobered by strong 
common sense, and by the habits of cool in- 
vestigation which his peculiar studies fostered. 
A more cheerful, light-hearted, merry youth 
never left the shores of Europe ; he resolved 
to be pleased with everything; he enjoyed 
the good, and extracted a laugh from the 
evil; in every adventure, trifling or serious, 
he found themes for merriment, and whether 
the laugh was with him or at him, was a 
inatter of indifference. He seems, indeed, a 
kind of epistolary Cruikshank, dashing off his 
graphic sketches with all the liveliness and 
rapidity of that clever artist: but, like him, 
lrequently “ pointing a moral,” and suggest- 
lug useful reflections, not the less forcible 


Jacquemont, the most candid of 
letter-writers, so completely opens his heart | 





| 


quises, with gold keys, and five or six stars of 
gold, silver and diamonds of all sorts and sizes, 
embroidered on their dresses; ignorant, cow- 
ardly, subservient to all the pleasures of the Em- 
peror; below them, no respectable middle class, 
nothing but a small number of roguish retail 
traders, mostly whites: then a frightful number 
of black slaves, who live a few years, and die 
without leaving any posterity. The negroes are 
compelled to work by the whip; a small portion 
of the profitarising from their labours is devoted 
to their support, and to providing a covering for 
the loins ; the rest goes to pay for the carriages, 
the cambric shirts, and the silk stockings of the 
three hundred marquises. Depose Don Pedro, 
all the provinces separate into federative repub- 
lics, anarchy springs up everywhere; immedi- 
ately after, come the revolts of the blacks, and 
European domination in Brazilis atan end. Keep 
the Emperor, but abolish the slave-trade ; there 
isno longer any labour, no longer revenue for 
anybody; all must quit, to escape death by 
famine ; and you willsee arriving in the gambling- 
houses of London and Paris, three hundred 
marquises, with their stars and gold keys. No- 
thing but the s¢atu quo is possible. The Emperor, 
who, in all honest sincerity, has taken up the 


| constitutional theories of Benjamin Constant, is 


well convinced of this fact, aud governs accord- 
ingly. He lives from hand to mouth, and leaves 
futurity to take care of itself. Don Miguel is 
greatly beloved in Rio Janeiro—because it is he 
who has consummated the separation of Portu- 
gal from Brazil. 

The few political journals in this country are 
conducted by foreigners, generally Frenchmen. 
The Emperor{cannot enforce on his subjects—his 
baboons as he calls them (for he often says that 
the Brazilians are an inferior order ofmonkeys )— 
the liberty of the press. Several editors have 
been assassinated in the streets for telling dis- 





| agreeable truths. This has disgusted the others, 


and they, consequently, keep silence.....The 
Emperor, who, undisguisedly, despises his sub- 
jects, and who is certainly worth a hundred times 
more than the sprigs of nobility and wealth that 
surround him, is, nevertheless, not a bit too far 
above his courtiers in character; he excels in 





which dislike of what was believed to be the 
general character of English habits and Eng- 
lish policy formed then a prominent article. 
Moroseness in private life, intense selfishness 
in every national transaction, was the cha- 
racter given of England by every “liberal” 
on the continent—nay, there were some 
whose aspirations were offered for the success 
of Russia in wresting from us the Indian ter- 
ritories, because the downfall of British power 
was deemed essential to the moral and social 
regeneration of Europe. Jacquemont sailed 
full of those notions, but he had not reached 
the Indian Ocean before the process of his 
conversion was begun. Atthe Cape, he says— 

‘The colossal extension of the rlish power 


| 





-~ 


is really a blessing; there are, doubtless, many 
iniquities, many odious frauds, in the national 
and colonial administration of this government, 
but it everywhere proscribes atrocities. In par- 
ticular, it has honourably and honestly waged 
war against the slave-trade. <A single slave has 
not been imported into the territories of the 
Cape since its conquest. The consideration due 
to the fortunes of the Dutch colonists, who form 
the great bulk of the inhabitants of this settle- 
ment, have not, as yet, permitted the establish- 
ment of regulations for the final abolition of 
slavery. 

Jacquemont, however, praises the French 
government for not having acted on such 
rigid principles. All young men, especially 
if they be liberals, adopt some whimsical 
theory: our young naturalist’s was, that 
tempests and hurricanes exist only in the 
descriptions of crazy poets and imaginative 
travellers. It needed ocular demonstration 
to remove this strange prejudice, and that he 
had with a vengeance soon after his arrival 
at the isle of Bourbon. 

February 10, 1829. 

When I awoke, the bellowing of the sea, the 


howling of the wind, the cracking and trembling 


of the house astounded me alittle; 1 was, how- 


| ever, quickly on foot, and hastened to the har- 


bour, or what they call the harbour. I found 
there a crowd of the inhabitants assembled to 
contemplate the disasters of the night, and those 
of every fresh wave, and of every fresh squall. 
The pier was carried away : they hastily emptied 
the stores that it protected ; one man, imperti- 


| nently curious, got a blow ofa stone in the head; 


they carried him off in a palanquin, covered with 
blood. Scarcely was the occurrence remarked; 


| everybody was too busily employed with his 


driving with long reins through the narrow and | 


populous streets of Rio, without running over | 


posts or passengers; he is rather coarse in his 
tastes, often brutal in his manners and conver- 
sation—and yet he is one of the most distin- 
guished men in the country. 

If this be a just character, and, from other 
sources, we believe it, ifanything, too favour- 
able, Don Pedro was but little loss to Brazil, 
and will be no great acquisition to Portugal. 

Our traveller left Paris a firm believer in 
the orthodox liberal creed of that day; in 


sugar, his cloves, or his coffee, to think about 
his neighbour’s skin.....The rain is falling in 


torrents; the wind augments; the sca rises 
higher and higher every moment. What an 


opportunity I have lost by not remaining on 
board La Zélee, of seeing, or, at least, experi- 
encing, atempest.... Farewell, my friend, all this 
is no reason that I should not have my dinner, 
and I have been just informed that it is three 
o'clock. 
February 12. 

Two small vessels that had been hauled’ up for 
repairs, and which lay more than thirty feet above 
the level of the sea, have been lifted by the 
waves, and carried over the roof of astore, which 
they destroyed. Several cannons have been forced 
away. I returned this evening to the shore; 
it was covered by the fragments which the waves 
threw up, anchors, timbers, enormous rocks. 
Several have been demolished; one 
quarter of the town, menaced by the progress of 
the inundation, was deserted. But the wind has 
The sea, less 


houses 


now ceased ; the crisis is p issed. 
terrible than yesterday, can add nothing to the 
mischief it has already done..... For myself, 
personally, I should be consoled for the delay 
(occasioned by the injury which La Zélee had 
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sustained during the storm) if I could only tra- 
verse the isiand. But, one cannot go half a 


league from the town without meeting an impas- | 
| as I have told you, the second person I saw in 


sable torrent. The roads are perfect morasses, 
and the deluge of rain continues without relax- 
ation. 

Scarcely had Jacquemont reached Calcutta, 
when another of his theories was refuted, but 
in a much more agreeable manner. 
was he from experiencing the haughtiness 
and reserve he expected, that he was at once 
admitted to terms of intimacy by the Gover- 
nor-General, Sir Charles Grey, Sir Edward 
Ryan, and their respective families. Sir 
Charles Grey has held, for several years, the 
important oifice of Chief Justice in Bengal ; 
his judicial character is above all praise ; and 
the following little trait shows that he is 
as amiable in private life as dignified in 
public. 

In the country, where I spent six weeks with 
one of the judges, Sir Edward Ryan, I was next- 
door, or, rather, next-garden neighbour to the 
Chief Justice, a man of the greatest talent in his 


So far | 


little national defects, Lady William is to me the 
most amiable creature in the world; and I am 
always welcomed whenever I visit her. She is, 


Calcutta, and her husband the third; I was pre- 
sented by her to his lordship with as little of eti- 
quette as if they had been in a private station. 
Pass we next to our traveller’s interview 
with a far different potentate—the present 
inheritor of the throne of Aurengzebe, a sove- 
reign with a limited territory, an impover- 
ished exchequer, and no influence, but pos- 
sessing a string of sonorous titles only to be 
pronounced by the mouth of Garagantua. 
The letter from which we extract is addressed 


| to the author's father. 


serious office of an English judge, and the gra- | 


vity of whose appearance corresponds with his 
profession. Well; he was the first to warn me 
that Lady Ryan was rather sé ¢, and that, not- 


Delhi is the most hospitable part of India. 
Do you know what almost happened me this 
morning? I narrowly escaped being “ the light 
of the world,’ or “the wisdom of the state,’’ or 
“ the ornament of the country,” Xc., but luckily 
I escaped merely with the fright. The great 
Mogul, Shah Mohammed Acbar Rhazi Bad- 
shah, to whom the british Resident had sent a 
petition to grant me audience, graciously held a 
durbar [levee] to receive me. Conducted to the 
audience with very passable pomp, a regiment of 


| infantry, a strong escort of cavalry, an army of 


withstanding the knight’s good-humour and want | 
of strictness, I should probably find Sunday very | 


dull; he, therefore, invited me to seek refuge 
that day with him—at least, at dinner, to take a 
walk with him, and have a game of chess in the 


evening, whilst his lady would give us a little | 


music. 
The portraits of Lord William Bentinck 


and his lady, are drawn with some spirit, and, | 


we rejoice to say, great fidelity. 


But the man who does most honour to Europe | 


in Asia, is he who governs it. Lord Bentinck, 
on the throne of the Great Mogul, thinks and 
acts like a Pennsylvanian Quaker. You may be 
sure that there are people who talk about the 
destruction of the empire and the end of the 
world, when they see the temporary master of 
Asia riding about without an escort, or setting 
off to the country with an umbrella under his 
arm. Like you,[M. V.de Tracy, ] he has been 
long familiar with scenes of tumult and slaughter; 
like you, he has preserved pure and untainted 
that flower of humarity, which the habits of 


domestics and attendants, the whole closed by a 
troop of elephants richly caparisoned, I presented 
my respects to the emperor, whowished to present 
me witha K/eldt, or dress of honour, which was 
duly put on, with great ceremony, under the in- 
spection of his prime minister. Muffled up like 
Taddeo in Kaimakan (if you remember the 
opera ‘ Italiana in Algieri’) Le-appeared in the 
court. Then the Emperor (remember if you 
please that he is lineally descended from Timar, 
or Tamerlane), with his own imperial hands 
attached to my old grey hat, previously battered 
into the shape of a turban by his vizier, a 
couple of jewelled ornaments. I kept my coun- 
tenance famously during this imperial farce, 
because, as there were no mirrors in the presence 


| chamber, all I could see of my masquerade was 


| of my Turkish robe de chambre. 


| spoke English! 


military life so often blight, leaving nothing but | 
good-nature in its stead. Tried also in the most | 


corrupting of all occupations, diplomacy, he has 
come from the ordeal with the straight-forward 
sentiment, the simple and sincere language of 
Franklin ; discovering that there is no craft in 
appearing worse than one really is. I have been 
his guest for a week at his country-seat, and I 
shall always remember it with pleasure and tender 
affection ; it seemed as if I was chatting with 
an old friend like yourself; and when I thought 
on the immense power of this excellent man, I 


rejoiced for the sake of humanity.........He | 


laughed heartily when I told him of the delays 
I experienced last year in London, while pro- 
curing a passport from the Court of Directors, 
and the suspicion with which I was viewed by 


my great legs in black pantaloons peeping out 
The emperor 
asked if there was a king in France, and if he 
* * * He appeared to pay 
infinite attention to my gaunt figure of five feet 
eight inches, my long hair, my spectacles and 
my oriental costume thrown over my European 
dress. After half an hour he broke up the court, 
and I returned in procession with the Resident. 
The drums beat, as I passed before the troops 
in my robe de chambre of embroidered muslin. 


| Why were you not there to enjoy the triumphs 


some perriwig-pated old women in England. | 
| happens, but not often, that the tiger driven to 


* Ho,” said he, “ have not I two hundred thou- 
sand men to march against you?” He is a 
liberal, that is, in English, aradical, a name which 
sounds worse in the ears of good English com- 
pany, than that of sans-culotte in ours. I met 
him in this respect, as I used the excellent 
M. de la Harpe, of whom he often reminds me. 

Lady Bentinck, as I should have told you in 
my first, is extremely amiable and distinguée ; 
but she is rather devout—or tries to be so. A 
great difference this between us; there are 
some others, but allowances are made for us 
Frenchmen. In short, notwithstanding some 


| 


of your posterity ! 

Hunting, in India, is, according to Jac- 
quemont’s account, capital sport for gentle- 
men. 

With respect to lions and tigers, hunting them 
is (for the gentlemen observe) one of the most 
harmless amusements in the world; provided 
that you ride, not a horse, but an elephant. 
Every hunter is perched like a witness before 
an English court of justice, in a high box at- 
tached to the animal’s back. He has a small 
park of artillery with him, that is to say, a couple 
of muskets and a brace of pistols. It sometimes 


bay leaps up on the head of the elephant, but 
that is no concern of ours, it is the proper 
business of the mohaut, [driver, or guide] who 
is paid twenty-five francs a month for encounter- 
ing these accidents. In case of his death, he 
has at least the consolation of complete ven- 
geance; for the elephant does not simply trum- 
pet with his trunk, when he discovers his tiger- 
head-dress, he works at his assailant with all 
his might, and the hunter finishes him with a 
shot point-blank. The mohaut, you see, is a kind 
of responsible editor. Another poor devil is 





behind you, whose duty is to hold a parasol over 
your head. His condition is still worse than 
that of the mohaut; when the frightened ele. 
phant flies before the tiger, who charges his 
rear and springs upon his back, the true dut 

of this man is to be eaten instead of the gentle. 
man. India is the Utopia of social order for 
men of rank; in Europe the poor carry the rich 
on their shoulders, but it is only metaphorically 
here it is done without any rhetorical figure. 
In place of the subtle distinctions of European 
policy between producers and consumers, the 
governors and the governed, &c., here the dis. 
tinction is between the carriers and the carried: 
—it has, at all events, the merit of being more 
clear. 

Who that is interested in Indian politics 
has not heard of Runjeet Sing, the sovereign 
of the Sikhs, and if we are to believe some 
speculators, the future ally of the emperor 
Nicholas, when he undertakes the conquest 
of Hindustan? Jacquemont laughs all such 
speculations to scorn, and regards England's 
supremacy as little in danger of being moved 
as the Himalaya itself. 

Jacquemont’s friends at Paris yielded im- 
plicit credit to the stories told in the French 
newspapers, respecting the approaching dis- 
solution of our Eastern empire, and expressed 
some anxiety at the dangers to which he 
would be exposed during the convulsion. He 
thus replies to his brother: 

So you too, my dear Porphyrus, believe in the 
Afghans, and not only in them, but in the Cau- 
bulians, Kandaharians, and such other bugbears, 
after the fashiou of the gentlemen of Le Courrier 
& Co. Oh! Oh! nobody is a prophet in his 
own country. These two heroes, these two 
brothers, Mohammed Khan and Purdill Khan, 
produce no more effect at Delhi, than the duke 
of Saxe Schwerin or Anhalt Cobalt, who may 
also be great princes, but incognito. * * * If 
you find an honourable and inoffensive means, 
give this advice to the gentlemen of the Courrier, 
not to believe too readily in heroes, a species of 
animals rarer in this country than any other, 
and indeed generally exotics everywhere. 

Whilst writing, we have received some 
numbers of the Bengal Asiatic Journal, con- 
taining Dr. Gerard’s account of his journey 
to Bokhara, in company with Lieutenant 
Burnes (see Report of Geographical Society, 
inthe Athenwum of last week); his state- 
ments do not always agree with those of 
Jacquemont, but we must reserve our exami- 
nation of them for another opportunity. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


© The Dance of Death, exhibited in elegant En- 
gravings on Wood, with a Dissertation on the Seve- 
ral Representations of that Subject, §c., by Francis 
Dance, Esq., F.A.S.’—The name of Mr. Dance 
alone, is a sufficient warrant for the excellence 
of any work by him, relating either to the early 
progress of the arts or literature. In the beau- 
tiful volumes now before us, all his usual tact 
and research have been displayed, and his lite- 
rary labours have been ably seconded by the 
wood-engravers, (Messrs. Bonner and Byfield,) 
who have executed admirable fac-similes of what 
has been commonly termed ‘ Holbein’s Dance 
of Death,’ but which Mr. Dance considers 
should more correctly be termed, the Lyons’ 
wood-cuts of the ‘*Imagines Mortis.” The 
origin of these representations of death, and 
more especially those that were ‘‘ dances,” Mr. 
Dance inclines to believe, was from the custom 
of allowing dances and processions in churches 
during the earlier ages of Christianity; and as 
the clergy were unable entirely to do away with 
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this indecorous practice, they endeavoured, (as 
was the case on other subjects,) to modify it, by 
substituting ‘* something of a similar but more 
decorous nature, which, while it afforded recre- 
ation and amusement, might at the same time 
convey with it a moral and religious sentiment.” 
In corroboration of this opinion, numerous ex- 
tracts from ancient writers are given, which 
prove that long anterior to the painted Dances 
of Death, there were processions precisely simi- 
lar of living persons clothed in strange and 
awful masquerade. As this subject, as well as 
that relating to the earlier painted or printed 
dances of death, and the claim of Holbein to 
the one here engraved, are treated too much at 
lencth to admit of any extracts, we shall con- 
clude by recommending the work to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 


‘ Sonnets, Moral, Descriptive, and Elegiac, by | 


John Hurrey.’—Here are thirty sonnets on de- 
votion, poetry, rivers, birds, and other animate 
and inanimate things; the author sometimes 
pleases us with a happy thought, or a lucky line, 
but he frequently offends our ear with inhar- 
monious language and false measures. 

‘The Pirate’s Bride, a Story of the Levant, and 
the Lament, by Semloh.’—We could quote pretty 
passages from these poems, and point out ori- 
cinal images poetically treated. Short as the 
first poem is, there is little done and much said: 


the ‘Lament’ is more to our taste; it is brief | 


and energetic, but occasionally obscure. 
‘Zara; or, the Black Death,’ by the Author 
of ‘ Naufragus.’—The muses, having little chance 


on earth, have lately taken to the sea, and their | 


song is now of the wonders of the deep—of 
storms — battles — shipwrecks — pirates with 
bright eyes, and ships which shot cannot con- 
quer, nor tempests sink. The poet says he has 
been “cradled in the world, and schooled on 
the ocean’”’; he certainly comes to the present 
task with some salt-sea knowledge about him. 
He is a pleasant gossiper in verse: sometimes 
itis his pleasure to be lively in his language, 
and lax in his measure; when he is serious he 
is most poetic; his descriptions and portraits 
seem from the life. 

‘ Advice to Purchasers of Horses, by J. Stewart, 
Professor of Veterinary Surgery in the Ander- 
sonian University..—‘ 4 Manual for Equestrians, 
being a Guide to the Purchaser, §c., by P. Yorke.’ 
—These are two useful little books upon the 
horse, and are well deserving the attention of 
those who are first desirous of purchasing, and 
afterwards of riding this invaluable animal. As 
in reading a surgical book, every part of the 
body feels pain at the multitude of diseases and 
operations described, so, in the present list of 
defects, vices, maladies, and all those ills which 
horse-flesh is heir to,” the anxious, nervous 
buyer reads and reads, till his ‘sense aches at 
it.” Cataracts, windgalls, sandcracks, thrushes, 
thoroughpin, sidebone, curbs, spavins, splints, 
speedy-cuts, stare at the bewildered equestrian 
from their separate spots in the eyes and legs of 
the horse, and we are satisfied that, without a 
book to go by, it is utterly unsafe to venture on 
the purchase of a nag. Mr. Stewart—Professor 
Stewart—is more diiluse than Mr. P. Yorke; 
and, as he comes after Yorke, he labours in his 
appendix to revile his predecessor, to prove that 
“Yorke is not wanted.” The Professor should 
not be angry because he succeeds. He should 
read Shakspeare, and bear in mind, that “ When 
two men ride upon one horse, one man must 
ride behind.” Yorke, however, is concise, and 
gives his cautions and hints in a shrewd, plea- 
sant manner. The Professor is steady in his 
prose seat, and hardly ever breaks out of a walk : 
Yorke ambles, caracoles, and curvets, in an 
agreeable fashion, and shows his style off in all 
its paces. The Professor may be safely warranted 
quiet to ride and drive, and free from vice. 
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Yorke is “sound,’”’ and, as far as we can see, 
* without blemish.” The two will not match— 
but each may be tried in single harness to ad- 
vantage. Asa matter of information, we recom- 
mend the little works to the careful perusal of 
buyers. 

The following, one of a few brief explanations 
of the terms most used in describing horses and 
their diseases, is in Yorke’s own shrewd style. 
The heads of the church will be gratified at being 
acquitted of a charge which might otherwise 
have prejudiced them in the eyes of all honest 
men :— 

** Bishoping.—When artificial marks are made 
in the horse’s teeth, to give him the appearance 
of greater youth than he really possesses, he is 
said to be bishoped, and the operation is termed 
bishoping, not in allusion to the venerable Bench 
of Bishops, but from the name of the man who 
was the first to practise the trick.” 

* The Young Groom's Guide, and Valet’s Direc- 
tory, by Jeremiah Weal.’—Having purchased a 
horse according to the directions given in the 
two little works we have just noticed, our eques- 
trian reader will, of course, want a lad to lock 
after the animal, clean bridle and boots, and 
pull the mane and tail. It is ten to one but 
that the boy, having a good character, knows 
nothing of his business, and will set to work 
cleaning the boot-tops with blacking, and the 
bridles with plate-powder. Let such persons 
get ‘ The Young Groom’s Guide.’ 

* On the Natural and Mathematical Laws con- 
cerning Population, Vitality and Mortality, Sc. 
by Francis Corbaux, Esq.—This work is so 
purely technical, that it would be impossible 
to form an abstract of its contents, intelligible 
to general readers. The design of the author 
is to establish fixed and equitable principles, 
for the calculation of life-tables, and the conse- 
quent regulation of annuities and insurances. 
For this purpose he recommends that a more 
extensive classification should be introduced 
into statistical returns, and life-tables calculated 
for the several classes. “Without vouching for 
the correctness of all the author's views, we can 
safely recommend the work as one of great 
value to all who are interested in Life Assurance 
Companies. 


labour of searching among mouldering rolls, and 
deciphering half obliterated manuscripts. From 
the preface to the work, we, however, learn that 
M. Raoul in all his inquiries had an ultimate 
object in view, and that this volume is to be 
considered merely as the “ avant courier” of an 
historical novel, which will bear the same title, 
illustrate the same scene, and exhibit a picture 
of men and society during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. Of materials for this work, 
M. Raoul seems to have collected a goodly store, 
and if the spirit with which his characters may 
be drawn, should at all equal the research and 
diligence displayed in the antiquarian portions 
of the present volume, we shall welcome with 
no slight praise his ‘ Mont St. Michel en ligue.” 


‘ Christian Ethics, by Ralph Wardlaw, D.D.’ 


, hit 
—It seems to be determined, that every religious 


sect in England shall have not merely a single 
periodical, but an entire library of its own: the 
neutral ground of literature and philosophy is 
forthwith to be occupied by the hostile camps of 
rival denominations, and there is a tolerably 
fair prospect of asimilar attack on science, both 
mental and physical. The Congregationalist 
Independents say, 

“Without undervaluing the advantages of 
union, either with Evangelical Protestants, or 
Protestant Nonconformists, on such grounds as 
admit of liberal co-operation, it was, neverthe- 
less, deemed expedient to adopt measures for 
facilitating the concentration and efficiency of 
their own denomination. In connexion with 
these important objects, it was thought desir- 
able to institute a Lecture, partaking rather 
of the character of Academic prelections than of 
popular addresses, and embracing a series of 
annual courses of lectures, to be delivered at the 
Library, or if necessary, in some contiguous 
place of worship.” 

With the wisdom or expediency of this deter- 


mination, we have nothing to do, but we ask 


‘ Histoire Pittoresque de Mont Saint Michel | 


et de Tombeléne ; par Maximilian Raoul.’—This 
small volume presents us with a very full and 
particular account of that celebrated promon- 
tory of Normandy, which was dedicated at a 
very early period to the tutelar saint of the 
Normans, as monkish writers assure us, at the 
express instance of the saint himself, and from 
whence our own St. Michael’s Mount derives 
its name, on account of its striking resemblance. 
It is certainly an interesting spot to the anti- 
quary, English or French—for it was the scene 
of many a well-fought contest between Breton 
and Norman, Englishman and Frenchman, Ca- 
tholic and Huguenot; while, in the stately 
abbey church that crowns its summit, many a 
noble and royal pilgrim knelt to pray, and re- 
ceived from the hands of the abbot the medal of 
St. Michael, or the silver cockle sheils, which 
were carefully preserved by the devotee, as me- 
morials of his pilgrimage. Our author seems 
quite an enthusiast in everything relating to 
“le moyen age,” and abuses “ les actualités” of 
the present day, and the whole family of Utili- 
tarians in a sometimes amusing, but more fre- 
quently, in a really eloquent strain. Now, al- 
though this feeling may be carried too far, and 
it certainly is here, yet we greatly prefer it to 
the opposite feeling; for it is the influence of 
that enthusiastic love of every monument of an- 
tiquity, that eager interest in every, even the 
minutest object, that will throw some light on 
the history of the past, that can alone encourage 
the antiquary in his toilsome researches, and 





this very respectable body, whether it is quite 
fair to give a general title to the courses of lec- 
tures delivered under such circumstances? Can 
works designed to give “concentration and effi- 
ciency” to one religious denomination justly re- 
ceive aname implying that they were designed 
for all sects and parties of christians?) When 
this question is answered, we would further in- 
quire whether morals is not a subject admitting 
of “liberal co-operation,” not merely with 
‘¢ Evangelical Protestants or Protestant Non- 
conformists,” but with Christians of every deno- 
mination—nay, with the whole human race ? 

We put not this question to Dr. Wardlaw; 
he is an eloquent preacher, and an able contro- 
versialist ; but these characters would scarcely, 
by their combination, form a moral philosopher ; 
the same characteristics belong to Dr. Channing, 
the stern opponent of Dr. Wardlaw; both have 
given us polemic essays, instead of moral trea- 
tises, and ethical science has been little benefited 
by one or the other. 

It is far from our design or wish to detract 
from the general merits of this volume; it dis- 
plays much good writing, not a little sound 
thinking, considerable analytic skill, and great 
ingenuity in detecting and exposing the weak 
parts of an adversary’s argument; but it is essen- 
tially controversial, and the excess of religious 
controversy is one of the curses of our age. 

Into controversy, even for the sake of show- 
ing the evils of controversy, we shall not enter, 
but conclude, by quoting a sentence of truly 
Christian Ethics from the mild and tolerant 
Melancthon, which has provoked Dr. Wardlaw’s 
animadversions ! 

‘* Wherefore, our decision is this—that those 
precepts which learned men have committed to 
writing, transcribing them from the common 
sense and common feelings of human nature, 
are to be accounted as not less divine than 


sustain his energies in the long and wearisome | those contained in the tables given to Moses; 
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and that it could not be the intention of our 
Maker, to supersede, by a law graven on a 
stone, that which is graven with his own finger 
on the table of the heart.’’ 

§ Skurray’s Sermons.’—The end of the Gospel 
is ** Peace on earth, good-will 
but political ; 
reproach, are 


towards men,”’ 
lusions in terms of bitterness and 





little calculated to produce peace 
{ Mr. Skurray mistook the 
yn when he made the church 
an arena for political controversy. There i., 
however, more bitterness than strength in his 
invectives. He threatens us with the republi- 
cation of some former sermons—let him take as 
a motto, 


* H. B. Fearon on Materialism, Religious Fes- 
tivals and Sabbath.’—Those who argue by calling 
names, that is to say, nine-tenths of the contro- 
versial writers of the present day, have assumed 
as an axiom, that every materialist must be an 
atheist; but here comes Mr. Fearon, prepared 
to demonstrate on the other side, that immate- 
rialism is the genuine parent of infidelity. ‘ Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree?’ Not we, 
in good beyond the 
range of human intelligence, and 
about the nature of the 
be true as another; 
our jud 
terialist solves the question, ‘ dn Chimera bom- 


or benevolence; 








object of his mis 


Telum imbelle sine ictu. 








sooth: the subject is one 


one fuess 
soul is just as likely to 
at least we shall suspend 
nent until some materialist or imma- 








binans in vacuo potest comedere secundas int 





he 

tiones ?’ 
* Baker’s wher’s Lessons.’—These little 
books are worth their weight in gold; the in- 


structions they contain are precisely those suited 
to the capacity of children, and the plan on 
which they are constructed is at once pleasing 
and efficient. 

‘ Ovid's Fasti, with English Note: 
ford’s notes display extensive research 
thorough knowledge of his subject ; 


NI 


*—Mr. § 








and a 
it would 
perhaps have been an improvement, if he had 
devoted more attention to the investigations of 
Niebuhr, Blum and Wachsmuth, and pointed 
out the value of the Fasti as an aid to historical 
criticism. The typographical execution of the 
book is very bad, and we remark this the more, 
because we have recently seen some beautiful 
specimens of printing from the Irish press. 

* Rarante’s Tableau of French Literature.’— 
The matter of this volume is e: as may 
be known to some of our readers—the manner 
tame andspiritless. M. Barante has taken ajudi- 
cious survey of the progress of mind in France 
during the last century, and accurately traced 
out the elements of the great political and lite- 
rary revolution which convulsed Europe. He 
is an unsparing anatomist of society, but un- 
fortunately, with the skill he displays also the 
apathy of the dissecting room: he speaks of 
vices and virtues with as little feeling as a 
mathematician would of lines and angles, viewing 
them as elements necessary to produce a deter- 
minate result. ‘This mode of reasoning has, to 
be sure, some of the charms of novelty; still, 
as men are feeling, as well as rational beings, 
reason should not usurp the entire control— 
opportunity should be afforded for the exercise 
of sympathy. ‘Though the author has little politi- 
cal love for the popular party, he has not failed 
to do justice to what may by called the demo- 
cratic writings; indeed, a total absence of pre- 
judice or party bias is the most distinguishing, 
as well as the most honourable characteristic of 
his work. 

6‘ Vulgarisms and 1 pro} rieties of the E rglish 
Tongue.’—A useful little work, diligently com- 
piled and judiciously arranged. 


cellent, 


© Crimes of London in the Nineteenth Century.’— 
We recommend the author to study the pre= 
ceding work, 
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flights he is not followed, he 
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much on the ingenuity of the audience; thev 

re poetic, they are lofty, they are mystical ; 
the peak in a way that no man e\ did who 
hoped to be comprehended ; they indulge in ad- 
dresses to the moon and to the elements; they 


make long metaphysical har es; thev turn 


their minds to everything save to the press 
business of the plot, and then wonder that they 
are not understood. The dramas of 





full of errors of that kind ; they hav 
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the individual Macheth to step upon the stag 
as that the unities shall be maintained. Byron 
was, perhaps, the worst critic of his day : his 
opinions are generally wrong, and always most 
so when he utters them deliberate 

His dramas, though he did not intend ther 
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of family. There is an unbending seve 
rity of diction in this play, which at times is 
l 1 and dissonant ; vulgar persons, and the 


rabble may be allowed to s 
some of his 


peak in a prosaic way; 
but, high characters utter langua 
which no one can call poetic. 

The ™ »S 


e 





danapalus’ is of another stamp; it 
is poetical to voluptuousness ; vet the richness 


of the diction corresponds with the character of 
the prince—all is magnificent as the waking 
dream of Sir i The Assyrian 
8, Starts from his scented 
cushions and his jewelled queens, and thinks and 
acts like a hero; he has, indeed, been repre. 
but 
of this, little is seen in the hour of danger: his 


best ints are faithful, the noblest of his con. 





cure Mammon. 


king, when danger com: 


sented as not only effeminate, but vicious ; 






cubines love him, and he conducts his army 
with a skill and fights with a courage worthy 
of his ancestors. When vanquished, not by the 
treachery or the bravery of man, but by the ele- 
ments, he seeks death with a dignified ferocity 
He 
Demetrius, but has 
than the “son of old blind An- 
His is the most masterly of the many 
He is painted 
beautiful, and brave, but spoiled by flat- 


which belies the assertions of his enemies. 





is, in fact, a more slothful 
a worthier end 
tigonu 
characters drawn by Byron. 


. d self-indulgence; schooled by Salamenes 
and his Queen, he runs into dissipation, and de- 
tends his folly with a witty sophistry that recon. 


] ¢ + 
i it: 


: he knows himself better than a 


him aoc 


clies him to 


1V 
: he believes that he can 





ene around . 


the natural heroism of his soul when he 


esume 





s, and scorns the flattery which he courts, 


Selfishness 


pi is¢ 
is mingled with generosity ; he is, in 


short, a compound of good and evil ; but, in the 


, the former prevails, and comes out 


overpowering. 


hour of tri: 





in a grandeur equally natural and 











Nor has he unworthy companions; the stern 
and heroic Salemenes, and the not less heroic 
Myrrha, are characters equally original as his 


i . =] 
own: the former is a clear-sighted, plain-spoken 
to his king, in spite of personal neglect 
and family injuries, he is loyal and faithful ; he 


soldier : 


has no ambition—no desire of power; Assyria is 





his warery ; his prince and his country are ever 
in his thoughts ; and he falls, fearful that the line 
of Nimrod is about to cease. Myrrha was aslave 
n the haram, but raised, by her beauty, her 
, 
I 


talents, her Grecian courage, and her love, to be 
the companion and contident of Sardanapalus. 
Her love for the King is a purified passion ; she 
knows the natural vigour of his mind, and, with- 
rant tearful 
seeks to win him to a sense of coming danger, 
that he may meet and crush it. There is a calm, 
a tranquil grandeur of character about her, Gre- 
cian and god-like; yet, she is always womanly— 
always gentle and affectionate : IL know of no 
character in the whole range of our drama, 
which can be compared with hers 

‘The Two Foscari’ is very inferior to ‘ Man- 
fred’ or ‘Sardanapalus ;’ few of the characters 
are above mediocrity ; the play is full of poetry; 
and those who would hoot it from the stage, 
would applaud it in the closet. Of ‘Cain, a 
Mystery,’ it is enough to say, that it was written 
for an evil purpose, and though much genius 
lavished upon it, we must contemplate it 


out anv passionate or entreaties, 














was 
as a failure. It can never be understood by the 
world at large ; we could ill enough endure the 
devil was before, but when he adds meta- 
} hysics to his other terrors, we detest and shun 
him. The plays of Byron have added largely 
to the stock of dramatic poetry. They abound 
in brilliant excursions of fancy—in rich and 


vehement dialoguesein a picturesque display 


as he 
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en — — 
of scene and incident, and in passages of sub- 
limity and magnificence. 

There is much force and wildness in the ‘ Ber- 
tran’ of Maturin. It had once something too 
of the supe rnatural, but the author was prevailed 
ity of 





upon to omit it, though he injure 1 the 
the story, which is of the romantic kind, by yield- 


ing to the taste of the age. ‘ Bertram’ came re- 
commended to the world by the unite 1 voices 
of Scott and Byron, and, for a while, criticism 
respected their authority, and spared its inco- 


ge, improbable incidents, and dis- 





herent langu 

tracted vehemence. It is strange, and startling, 
and impressive; it has many faults, and they 
all belong to genius. Maturin is never flat or 
dull; in truth, he is always too full of motion, 
too impassioned—too ecstatic—too everything. 
Common incidents never happen with him in 
a common or natural way; all is forced and 
exaggerated. Maturin had fine talent: ] 
lineates all to the eye as well as to the mind, 


he Ge- 


and shows no ignorance of human nature. 

The ‘ Fazio’ of Mitman has given hima high 
place among modern dramatists; it was an at- 
tempt, he said, to revive the old national drama 
with greater simplicity of plot. Some of the 
plots of our old plays are plain and simple 
enough ; in constructing his story, he has avoided 
ll entanglement, but he has imagined an 
cident on which to raise the superstructure of 
his drama, which requires him to tr 
great difficulties, and when we sl 
and carried off our feet by the vy 
passion of the scene, we find ot 
ing at the wondrous ingenuity of 
Having finished his story at the third act, in 
the condemnation of Fazio, he has to labour 
to sustain the interest of expiring events through 
two more acts; and though this is 
without of tendern d 
they go off coldly in the repr 
audience feel they are detained to hear more 
last words, and desire something new. The cha- 
racter of Fazio is striking and original: 
naturally a good man, with a nobleness of mind 
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umph over 








uld be rapt 


hirlwind and 





es marvel- 





the poet. 





not done 
passion, 


the 


passages 








sentation : 


he is 





which even the folly he commits cannot conceal. 
He isa student in alchemy, and has all but 
achieved wealth by the discovery of the philo- 
sopher’s stone, when his next-door neighbour, a 
wealthy miser, rushes at midnight mortally 
wounded into his studio, and Fazio cannot with- 
stand the temptation of burying him secretly 
and seizing on his wealth. 
another ; in spite of the beauty and affection of 
is wife Bianca, he forms an attachment to an- 
other woman, as vain as she was beautiful, and 
Bianca in a moment of resentment, from a wish 
to keep her hushand from her rival, informs the 
senate of the fate of the miser and his hoards. 
She finds, when too late, that she has done too 
much: he is condemned for robbery and murder, 
and having wearied heaven and earth with 
prayers and entreaties for his life, she refuses to 
survive him, and dies. Bianca is a well-drawn 
character—her love for her husband, her admi- 
ration of his talents, and her despair and anguish 
at his condemnation, place her among the few 
natural heroines of the latter days of the drama 
To this is opposed the serene fortitude of Fazio; 
no murmurs of reproach or regret escape from 
him ; the thoughts of his orphan children alone 
occupy his mind, and his dialogue with Bianca 
touching their fate is of exquisite softness and 
mournful beauty. The language is, however, 
too lofty and elaborate for the stage 
an artificial sustainment about it, whicl 
above the rough unstudied vigour of tl 
guage of actual life. Though not sufficiently 
dramatic, the genius of the poet is 


ig 


One crime leads to 
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there is 





fertile in 


i 
combinations, and quick in the invention of 


incident. His feelings are fine; his moral sen- 
sibility deep, and he pictures forth events with 


wonderful truth and force, 





The sweetness, tenderness, and elegant fancy 
of Procter appear to less advantage on the stage 
than in the closet. He loves to dwell on the gentle 
atfections—on the love, strong as death, in the 
female heart; and, though he is not deficient in 
strength, he leans less to the austere and the 
stormy than some of our elder dramatists do. He 
sees all through a poetic medium: whatever he 
says, he says it like a poet; his fancy is ever active, 
he has not the 
He 


¢ and 


and his affections ever warm: 
heart to draw a thoroughly bad character. 


has many noble thoughts—many touchin 





impressive situations: his language is easy and 
ready : heisa good judge of the h 

composition—all is in keeping—all is in charac- 
ter. He has less of robust and passionate strength 
than 
and bring thunder from above. 


nonies of 





what seems needful to awaken the boxes 
His * Mirandola’ 
has much of the tender, the domestic, and the 
mournful: it was well—nay, flatteringly re- 
ceiver l 


, and called white muslin into use; but, 
with all its merits, it belongs rather to poetry 
than to the drama. 

Croty has a quick sense of the absurd and 
the ludicrous ; and some of his sarca 
His comedy of 





stic passages 
» beyond comparison happy. 
‘ide shall have a Fall’ is at 
It was thought that the 
ay, and the applaus 
would induced the 
e more experiments: he is now in 
church, and leaves the business of comedy 
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folks less ¢ 
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i author 
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impressive 


ienzi’ seems the best of 

Miss Mitrorp; the most 
parts are those which express a love of liberty 
in the Tribune, and domestic affection in his 
‘ry, ‘The sentiments savour of old Rome; 
and a vision of her dignity is the 
The audience knew it was 
ant :—that the re- 
public of Rienzi was crushed almost as soon as 
ined ; but the shadow even of freedom is 
welcome to all, and they sat and rejoiced and 
applauded. His was a wild scheme, and origi- 
nated in ignorance of the nature of the elements 
out of which he proposed to evoke his republic: 
the people were too corrupt : he might as well 
have tried to build a tower with rotten apples. 
The play added fame even to the fame of Miss 
Mitford: her little domestie stories had given 
the world a high notion of her dramatic powers ; 
for they travelled where her name, as the au- 
thoress of ‘Julian,’ the *‘ Vespers of Palermo,’ 
and * Foseari,’ had not reached. There is great 
truth and nature in all her dialogues, and an 
insight into minds and motives worthy of the 
authoress of * Our Village.’ 
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a) 


plays of 





revived in 


scenes of the play. 





all a dream—a passing pi 


in 









ticHaRD Sure is now an actor, and an elo- 
quent one, on a stage where the nation is the 
audience, and seems to have forgotten * Evadne’ 
and *The Apostate.’ There is much vigour of 
language, force of character, and originality of 
incident about his dramas: he is earnest, fervent, 
and impassioned—he is also unequal, and some- 
times improbable. All the grand elements of 
the drama seem in him: he has made a poor 
exchange, as far as fame is concerned, in pre- 
ferring, like Sheridan, to move the House of 
Commons rather than agitate the audience in 
Old Drury. 


Surripan Kwnowrrs is a dramatic 
poet and actor; and in both has been more 
than successful. As an actor, he 
he heeds but the 
boxes and galleries, which are all 
as nothing to him: by the 


Jame 


is earnest and 





natural ; subject-matter in 





hand : in all 





to others, are he simple 





torce of unattected acting he carries the spectator 
with him, and gives much of the idea of the living 
He little or nothing of stage 


breeding about him; he looks like a gentleman 


character. has 





= ———___] 
who has quitted the boxes to sustain a part in 
which he feels himself quite at home. The 
vehemence which he sometimes gives way to, is 
the nature of the man, and not at all put on. As 
he acts, so he writes; the earnestness and down- 
right sincerity which distinguish him on the 
stage follow him into the closet ; the warm heart 
and the generous feelings are nothing abated. 
The poetry of his dialogue is the poetry of pas- 
it is kindled up in him by the collision 


sion: 
of events, and seems less proper to the man 
than to the scene; his language is to the pur- 
pose ; it is but little ornamented. His dramas 
] 


are full of impressive groupings—domestic in- 
cidents—the bustle of business—the activity of 
life : 


to the purpose and aim of the play. 


he subdues subject, scene, and language, 
In this 


he differs from many writers, and differs for 
; . 

the better. His strength lies in home-bred 

affections : his * Virginius,’ his * Beggar’s Daugh- 





ter,’ and his * Wife of Mantua,’all bear evidence 
of this, and contain scenes of perfect truth and 
reality, such as no modern dramatist surpasses. 
He touches the heart, and He is a 
capital actor, because he does not act at all; and 


is safe. 
he is an admirable dramatic writer, because he 
has no affectation; and subdues his poetry till 
it hecomes an auxiliary to the plot, and ems 


bellishes without overpowering it. 
CRITICISM. 

Turs is the century of criticism: the age of brass 
has succeeded that of gold. The sagacious Lord 
Kames and the learned Blair spoke of genius 
with respect and reverence: a bold and 
intrepid came after them:;—men with a good 
deal of learni wit, and a deal of 
assurance, sat down in the critic’s chair, and 
dealt out their raw, rash, and audacious opi- 
nions. The world, unaccustomed to hear the 
merits of the natural heirs of fame questioned, 
marvelled at this boldness for a time, and knew 
not what to do; but the desire to see the high 
humbled, prevailed: it is not unpleasing to an 
man to be told, that those whom 
he looked upon as colossal are, after all, little 
above his own height. The laugh which was raised 
iinst almost all men who are now regarded as 
eminent, was first raised in Edinburgh; it was 
lou lly re-echoed elsewhere : the lamp of criti- 
cism was hung before the star of genius, and the 
multitude all but worshipped the artificial light. 
This system commenced at a time when all that 
man had received as true, or that God had re. 
vealed, began to be questioned and doubted. A 
desire of change had come upon man; he was 
anxious for political regeneration ; he believed 
in national perfectibility ; he desirous of 
blotting out all records as injurious to his ma- 
jesty, and of beginning, like Adam, the world 
anew. The critics imagined, that as the body 
corporate was decayed, ail else was rotten—this 
was their grand mistake: whatever was 
wrong—and there was much—literature was 
right:—how could it be otherwise? it came 
spontaneously from the heart and head ;—if na- 
ture was right, literature was right also. Such a 
mistake could only have happened to men with 
more wit than imagination. But that was not 
all: it was necessary to make the doctrine 
popular; and as this could not be done with. 
out abasing Wordsworth, Southey, and Cole- 
ridge, the critics commenced by describing 
those great original poets as wrong-headed, 
dreaming enthusiasts, who would not sing like 
other men, and were deficient alike in taste and 
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enius. For themselves, it 


g was casy to see that, 
in their own eves, thes 
first of men, to whose dictum all heads were re- 


quired to bow, and by whose directions the muse 


were, if not gods, the 


culate her 
served, that the bard who sung in harmony with 
Whig principles, was lifted by these conscien- 


tious critics higher than his natural sphere, and 


was to re flichts. Moreover, it was ob- 
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pointed out as an object of admiration. Crabbe 
sat high in the northern heaven ; Campbell was 
z son of the morning; while Wordsworth, Sou- 
they, and Coleridge, were treated as will-o’-wisps, 
whose light was wayward and unnatural. 

Asan antidote against the poisonous nostrums 
of the Whigs, the Tories came out, when it was 
almost too late, with prescriptions, which they 
imagined would restore the body, political and 
literary, to health and strength. 
Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly Review was 
established; and the strife which ensued was 
i to all who had no books to be criticised, 
or opinions which they wished held 
These two powerful periodicals played the same 
part in literature which the Whigs and Tories 
performed in the Parliament: they had nothing 
im common; they had no sympathy with each 
other: the gods of the Quarterly were blocks of 
wood or stone with the Edinburgh ; while those 
whom the latter delighted to honour, were in- 
sulted and traduced by the former. The contest, 
however, was not an open one; it was carried on 
in a tone of sneering civility, bitter sarcasm, and 
contemptuous allusion. The learning and irony 
of the Quarterly were well contrasted with the 
eloquence and wit of the Edinburgh ; but genius 
suffered sadly in the strife. All was seen through 
the mist and prejudice of party. No attempt 
was made, indeed, by the former, to dethrone 
the established princes of song; but it assailed 








l'o combat the 






amus 


sacred. 


others—younger sons—who were struggling up 
the Whig side of Parnassus. Keats and Shelley 
were forced rudely down for a time; and the 
merits of Hazlitt were refused to be acknow- 
ledged. Generally speaking, however, the atro- 
citics of the Edinburgh were fourfold in amount 
to those of the Quarterly; and this may be, in 
some measure, accounted for, by the circum. 
stance, that the editor of the latter, if not a 
Whig, had most of the Whig likings, and made 
unaccountable selections of his victims, to the 
astonishment even of the party whose standard 
he carried. 
these different productions, we may see that both 
have sometimes exalted a dunce as a genius, and 
knocked down a genius as a dunce. They have 
each their coterie prejudices: the Quarterly 
loves lords and ladies; the Edinburgh poli- 
tical economists and speculators: both incline 
to support the brightness of learning against 
the fire of nature, and the influence of party 
against that of genius. The chief apostles and 
founders of these fierce systems were Jeffrey and 
Gifford—men of humble birth, of good educa- 
tion, with wit at will, and unbounded confidence 
in their powers. 


Francis Jerrrey conducted the Edinburgh 
Review during the brightest period of its exist- 
ence. He is a person of great quickness of appre- 
hension; of powerful, and when he pleases, 
playful wit ; his knowledge is extensive and va- 
rious; his language lively and pointed ; he can 
adorn the most barren topic, or render the dull- 
est agreeable, by his witty levity and his spark- 
ling eloquence. What then is wanting to enable 
him to fill the judgment seat of criticism with 
honour to himself and with profit to others? He 
wants imagination. He not only has little imagi- 
nation of his own, but he does not perceive that 
no work of genius can exist without it ; that it is 
the preserving soul which makes works im- 
mortal. Wherever he has met with it, he loos 
upon it with the eye of contempt, and casts it 
from him as the Arabs did the oriental pearls in 
the wilderness. ‘This is the true secret of the 
scorn which he has heaped on the chief poets of 
our day: his reviews of Scott, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, and Montgomery, all ex- 
hibit the original deficiency of the critic, they 
are not judged by their peers; he cannot judge 
them; they have risen beyond his reach, into 
the atmosphere of imagination—to his upturned 


In looking over the volumes of 





and wondering eyes, such flights are folly, and he 
thinks that genius, like Antzus, must die when it 
forsakes the ground. Had Jeffrey possessed ima- 
gination, he would never have penned the insult- 
ing reviews to which I allude. His criticisms did 
creat injury to the cause of literature; his sar- 
castic strictures tamed down the elastic and 
bounding spirit of man ; poets wrote with the fear 
of the critic upon them, and dreaded the univer- 
sal laugh of the world. Birds seldom sing well 
when the kite is in the air, and Bardsdreaded the 
Judge Jettrey of our day, as much as political of- 
fenders dreaded the Judge Jettreys of James the 
Second. By criticisms such as his, true genius 
is defrauded of its fame for a time, and elegant 
and polished mediocrity prospers and flourishes. 
Where are many of the writers he has praised >— 


gone to oblivion, with all their point and their 
glitter: where are some of the writers he has 





raduced and abused ?—sitting on the highest pin- 
nacles of fame. 


In the vast harm and little good which Jeffrey 
did to literature, he was aided by Wittiam 
Girrorp, who, if he did not originate, edited 
for many years the Quarterly Review. He was 
a man of extensive knowledge; was well ac- 
quainted with classic and old English lore ; so 
learned, that he considered all other people igno- 
rant; so wise, that he was seldom pleased with 
anything; and, as he had not risen to much 
eminence in the world, he thought no one else 
was worthy to rise. He almost rivalled Jeffrey 
in wit, and he surpassed him in scorching sar- 
casm and crucifying irony. Jeffrey wrote with a 
sort of levity which induced men to doubt if he 
were sincere in his strictures: Gifford wrote with 
an earnest fierceness, which showed the delight 
which he took in his calling. There was no per- 
sonal ill-will in what Jeffrey did; he wished 
to raise a laugh at the author’s expense, and 
provided he said a good thing, he was satisfied : 
it was otherwise with Gifford ; he wrote as if he 
wrote in contempt of man—as if he had a grudge 
against the whole human race; he was not con- 
tent with making the author ridiculous, he de- 
sired to heap scorn on his person, and to make 
him out a fool, a knave, or an atheist. This 
was pitiable—and the more so, when we reflect 
on the birth and breeding of the critic. Though 
once a sea-boy—not on the high and giddy mast, 
but in a coasting collier; though once a shoe- 
maker—not one who equips the feet with what 
is elegant and new, but a patching cobbler—he 
had no sympathy with genius struggling into 
notice from a condition as humble as his own; 
—with him Bloomfield was but “ the shoe- 
maker”; Burns, “the Scotch vloughman”; and 
Hogg, a shepherd, whose verses smelt of the 
surgery of sheep; of Clare, the Northampton- 
shire peasant, he spoke with unlooked-for kind- 
ness—as the lady in Pope once paid the trades- 
man, “ to make him stare.” Though he obtained 
his learning through the accidental charity of a 
neighbour, and the almost miraculous bounty of 
Earl Grosvenor, he had no charity for other 
struggling scholars: he held out a kindly hand 
to no one, except when the prosperity of the 
Quarterly Review, or his own personal predilec- 
tions, required it. With certain of the old 
Whigs he lived on the same terms as the giant 
did with Ulysses in the cave—spared them for 
the present, resolved, when tenderer food failed, 
to make them his last regale. But show him a 
young Whig, who did not pertain to the coterie, 
presuming to set a foot on Parnassus, then forth 
came Giftord in his strength. He lay and looked 
quietly on him with his rattlesnake eyes ; moved 
towards him as if he moved not at all; then 
dropping suddenly upon him, crushed his bones 
like a boa, and left not a vestige of him in the 
land. It was sometimes his pleasure to hunt 
higher game; if he injured genius, he was not 
slow in exposing ignorance, or in heaping scorn 











—— 
on shallow pretence. The Review abounds 
with instances of successful and meritorious ei 
ticism ; there are admirable discussions on ld 
English poetry. and on dramatic literat .. 4 
there Gifford was in his glory and in his streneth, 


Among the chiefs of Jeffrey's critical staff, 
Lorp Brovenam must be named with the fore. 
most. His knowledge is extensive, and his 
genius of a high order: no other living man, 
perhaps, knows so much; and his activity js 
equal to histalents. He seems to have, through 
inspiration, more than other men acquire ie 
study ; and any one who waits on him to open 
up some secret in science or literature, will find 
that he is already acquainted with it—nay, has 
studied it, and is prepared to instruct others jn 
the mystery. Some acquire a smattering of 
many things, and, by looking wise and speaking 
mystically, pass for men of fine taste and deep 
knowledge: it is otherwise with Brougham—he 
has penetrated through the surface of all things ; 
he seems familiar with the spirit and essence ag 
well as the outward form of whatever he dis. 
courses upon—he is the Admirable Crichton 
of his day. His wit is ready and unwearied ; 
his irony is like the droppings of nitric acid, 
and follows its victim to the grave; while 
his power of illustration ranges through all that 
is learned, tasteful, and scientific. The quick. 
ness of his perception and the exuberance of his 
knowledge make him impatient and fretful ; he 
has no sympathy with duller spirits; he loves 
to go up to the mark at once ; and resents it as 
a fault, that others walk while he is flying. A 
high sense of his own powers, and a contempt 
for those of other men, make him an indifferent 
critic. He loved in other days to prophesy in 
politics, and foretell the fate of measures and of 
nations;—events did not always happen as he 
had imagined. Into literature he entered as a 
partisan rather than a judge ; he dissected to 
expose, not to amend: it was his pleasure to 
utter a sneer instead of a sound opinion ; and 
to speak ironically, when he ought to have 
spoken with gentleness and toleration. 





Sypney Situ has long been numbered 
among the stern band of critics, who love to 
harass the sensitive of verse. His wit 
and his learning entitle him to judge of high 
matters ; though we are far from commending 
the spirit in which some of his comments are 
written, or admitting that it is seemly in a 
divine to meddle with such nettly and thistly 
matters as sarcastic and ironical criticisms. He 
is one of those persons of whom the poet 
speaks, who miss the way to fame in original 
composition, and then turn critics, less in their 
own defence, than with the desire of casting 
down or pulling back others who are on their 
way to distinction. Much talent has flowed 
into the channel of criticism ; but it is an error 
to suppose that this has prevented such persons 
from making a name for themselves: on the 
contrary, almost all those who are distinguished 
in criticism, attempted, both by prose and yerse, 
to obtain notice ; and, having failed in this, they 
set up for judges of the very articles which they 
could not themselves produce. We have seen 
stanzas by very proud critics, where 


sons 


The muses on their racks 
Scream like the windings of ten thousand jacks. 


Sir James Macxintosn wasa critic of a milder 
mood: his knowledge reached from east to 
west; he was familiar with the history of our 
literature, and tasted the racy spirit of our earlier 
verse like a poet of the highest order. He wrote 
those splendid retrospects of English Literature, 
which sustained the fading glory of the Edinburgh 
Review. But he inclined more to discussion than 
to criticism: he seldom embroiled himself in 
personal matters ; he Joved to speculate in mag- 
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a 
nificent gener ulities; and, save in the case of 
Lingard’s account of the massacre of the Inno- 
cents, he avoided minute detail and circumstan- 
If he chanced to dip his wing in 
he soon rose 





tial inquiry. t 
1 of Src istic criticism, 





the stre 
avain into upper air. 

Witt Hazzitt was a singular mixture of 
and oddity of opinion: he knew 
his taste in 
w through the 

t he turned 


& ae" 1ty ofremi irk 
: he was a skilful judge in 





mu 
on enodeatancecbth soe! ‘ 
varnish into the solid wood of all tl 
His passion for singularity was 
y spirit embroiled 


and he s 





his eves upon. 
injurious to his fame ; his party 
him with men who comm: “pe engines powerful 
enough to crush him ; and a certain indiscrect 
way of utt sik thsenliaiindanived many who 

The consequence was, 
ed by many 
V ho could 


gave the tone to opinion. 
Hazlitt was underrated, and conside 
as a lover of paradox, and a m 
only utter odd and remarkable things. Yet he 
could go at once into the true beauties of a poem, 
asa bee goes to the honey of the flower. He 
had imagination and sensibility. 









Tuomas Cartyce has added the German feel- 
ing of criticism to that of his native land: his 
icles, amid much that is odd and startling, 
abound with flashes of natural fire, and show a 
spirit searching, profound, and philosophic. 











i 


Tuomas Basrncton Macavtay has fine quali- 
ties, and perhaps is the only one of all the club of 
northern critics, who unites high imagination with 
deep sagacity—a feeling of the tender and the 
touching, with a love of the shi up and the satiric. 
'le is sometimes more dazzling than accurate ; 
and may he accused of overlooking beauties, 
and occasionally of discovering them where 
they can scarcely be said to exist. He has aided 
in giving a tone of kindliness to the Edinburgh 
Review, which was greatly wanted : we have no 
longer any of those biting and insulting papers, 
in which true genius was trampled in the mire, 
and some ass who brayed on the Whig side of the 
common, exalted as a deity. The Review it- 
self has ceased to be a Fee-fa-fum to young au- 
thors: the public has seen the folly of following 
in the train of judges who condemned the good 
and exalted the indifferent. The bright have risen 
into eminence in spite of their censure; and 
the dull have descended to oblivion in spite of 
their praise. Booksellers no longer take their 
opinion from criticism, and writer suffers no 
material injury from its attacks. When Pope 
satirized Ralph, the latter found that the trade 
had lost all confidence in his capacity; when 
Jeffrey attacked Lamb and Montgomery, they 
rose into reputation notwithstanding. In truth, 
the impatience of the public will not permit them 
to wait till the quarterly quota of criticism is 
issued : before the book is well dried, it is opened 
up in a thousand hands; and when Macaulay’s 
splendid disquisition makes its appearance, he 
finds the work is either high in favour, and re- 
quires no aid, or is already dead, and beyond 
the reach of censure. 





ifford had the help of some of the first men 
Quarterly: their generous 
sentiments, extensive learning, and high genius, 
mingled fair flowers and sweet fruits with his 
brambles and sloes. Joun Witson Croker more 
than approached the editor in sarcastic sallies 
and biting wit: he gave early proofs of such 
powers in his poem on the Irish stage; inti- 
mated talents active and argumentative in his 
speeches; and a poetie feeling and spirit ap- 
proaching Scott, in his Peninsular battles. ‘T'o 
his pen many articles full of political wormwood 
are attributed ; and also some of the papers on 


of the age in his 


America, which were not received in a tone of 


thankfulness by the men of the West. To political 
ae it is perhaps wise to apply the scorpion 

lash ; but the gentler amenities of literature re- 
quire a tender heart and a lenient hand. It 





was the fault of the critics of the Quarterly to 
be attached too much to caste: they allowed the 


gall of party to mingle with many of their sen- 


timents: they had no idea of doing a good deed 
for the republic of letters; they desired to con- 
found their political opponents, and exalt them- 
selves; but, us the Revi Vv, Whose 
sentiments it uttered, sunk. 


W rose, the pa 





Sir Water Scott contributed largely to the 
Quarterly Review: his articles are numerous 5 
they are full of sagacious remarks, sparkling ob- 
servations, and anecdotes of a historic al or biogra- 
phical nature. Some of them, such as the reviews 
of *Salmonia’ and the ‘ Life of John Home,’ 
may be conveyed bodily to the pages of the 
biographer: they are anything but criticis 
they are much better; they are imbued with the 
spirit of those of whom he speaks, and are serious 
and comic, general and minute, and so readable 
that we love to return to them, and cannot quit 
them till have them by heart. He gave to 
his disquisitions all the attr: moir, 
and sometimes of a romance: he filled them 
with the literary his early days, and 
told tales of the great men of the Scottish capital, 
which carried us back to the days of the Humes, 
the Homes, the Robertsons, and the Blairs. His 
earlier contributions have more of the ai 
tone of criticism than his latter: in his review 
of. the * Reliques of Burns,’ he hazards opinions 
on the merits of the illustrious peasant, in some 
of which I cannot concur; and inserts doubtful 
anecdotes which darken the already too gloomy 
narrative of the poet’s short career. Burns and 
Scott stood in different positions, and occupied 
different pedestals and elevations on the hill of 
their manners were unlike ; their feclings 
racters of their 





ri 











‘tions of a m<¢ 





gossip of 





fame : 
had little resemblance ; the cha 
minds -were as remote from each other 
east is distant from the west; and had 
lived to write his opinion of Scott, he would have 
erred, perhaps, both in estimate of character and 


genius. They could not have understood one 
another. 


as the 
Burns 


The contributions of Rosert Soutury are of 
a peculiar kind: ct collision as fre- 
quently as he can with the immediate object of 
his criticism; but he indicates his opinion by a 
thousand allusions and parallels drawn from his- 
tory or from nature. Others please—he pleasesand 
instructs: he has such learning as few can equal; 
such knowledge of literature, foreign as well as 





‘ i) } 
he avoids a 





domestic, as no one else possesses; and an alacrity 
of fancy, a quickness of wit, and an original force 
of remark, which seem inexhaustible. The foun- 
tain of his judgment and imagination is never dry : 
it wells up and refreshes the most barren topics ; 
those who desire to see the wonders which genius 
who wish to taste true knowledge 
in right racy English, ought to read the re- 
views of Southey. Though he a 
and preserves a mild and philosophical mood in 
the midst of his researches and examinations, it 
must not be supposed that he has not a spice of 
the satirist in him; in truth, he is, on fitting 
occasions, sarcastic and stern: when smitten, he 
smites again; he does not content himself with 
flashes of wit and strokes of irony: these are 
but the accompaniments of his argument, as rain 
and tempests are of thunder and fire; he flays 
his victim while he shows him in the wrong, - 
then anoints him with nitric acid and oil « 
vitriol. These terrible exhibitions happen se i. 
dom, and only in cases of gr provocation : 
true genius can be safer with no one than with 
Southey. 





can work, or 








voids severity, 





When old age and failing powers demanded 
the retirement of Gifford, he was succeeded, 
though not immediately, by Joun Gisson Lock- 
Hart. A change was soon visible in the cha- 
racter of the Review: it showed a wider and a 
deeper sympathy in the fortunes of genius; the 


insults which Shelley had suffered were, in some 
measure, atoned for; praise was extended to the 
classic fancy ef Keats; and, in short, good will 
to all who could claim a share in feeling and 
imagination, was the order of the day. Nor was 
this all: the editor allowed his contributors to 
hitter and exasperating 
America: a love of free- 
Washington forbade 
fling 





indulge no longer in t} 


disquisitions concerning 





dom and an admiration of 
this; and though there is an occasional 
against republican principles and 
manners, it is all allowable; nor does it much 
brethren of the western continent: 
they are sensible of an increase of kindness and 
of a decrease of ill-wil 
Changes so important as these were not looked 
for under Lockhart. He brought with him the 
reputation of ready wit, piercing sarcasm, and 
withering irony; and as he had hitherto used 
his powers like a proc ligal, it was thought he 
would not spare them now when a battle was 
about to be fought, — to which all his 
other combats were but skirmishes. 

second Jeti rev, with eq 


difference of 





affect our 


l, and acknowledge it. 


Many re- 
garded him as a ual wit 
l talent for ridicule, and a disposition to he 
and severe—they have been agreeably 
He is, it is true, sometimes sharp 
enough; and in his reviews of romances and 
eighs them in the Waverley balance, 
and finds them wanting; but, on the whole, he 
is fair and tolerant, and frequently kind. He 
has imagination and learning— 





fierce 


disappointed. 


novels 





“union not com. 
mon in editors. 

Though the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and the 
Westminster, are the chief of our critical periodi- 
cals, we are by no means disposed to consider 
them as alone influencing our literature. In 
truth, some of the best disquisitions on poetry 
ever penned in the island belong not to them, 
but to Blackwood’s Magazine, and are by a 
true poet, Jounn Wirson. The imagination 
which Jeffrey wants, he has to overflowing; the 
mercury of his genius stands as high as that of 
any one. He has fancy for the highest and 
humour for the lowest; and in no flight or 
vagary can any genius indulge in which he can- 
not sympathize. Such a singular combination 
of qualities was perhaps never before known, 
He will dream with the proudest poet that ever 
sat on Parnassus, and then leave a heavenly 
superstructure worthy of the imagination of 
Martin, to snickle hares and rabbits with some 
poacher at its base. It is in no particular series 
of papers that he has made all this manifest: he 
scatters his criticisms in strange places: we may 
find them—and of the deepest and richest kind 
—wrought in with baechanalian orgies, or wild 
bursts of festivity and hare-brained enjoyment. 
He sometimes composes his brow and hends his 
faculties to the critic’s task alone: it will then 
be seen that he feels poetry in all his veins ; that 
he is possessed with its highest spirit; and 
extends his views over all nations and subjects. 
His dissertations on Homer will prove all I 
where is there more know- 
ledge, more learning combined 
with | so much genius and such exquisite judg- 
ment? Withall the English translations of Ho- 
mer he is familiar; and he inclines to yield the 
palm of excellence to that of Cowper, in which 
he differs from many critics, but is, nevertheless, 





have said,and more: 


more feeling, 





right. He did that justice to the natural genius 
of Hogg, which the Edinburgh attempted and 


could not, and which the Quarterly has never 
attempted at all; and in his disquisitions on 
Surns, he has understood him both asa man and 
a poet, which has not always happened to critics. 
That high efforts of imagination ar¢ »yet endured 
in the land, we may thank John W ilson. 

There are other periodicals which occasionally 
contain criticisms of no common merit: those 
of the Atlas, the Spectator, the Examiner, and 
the Scotsman, though sometimes hasty, and some. 
times severe, are above the common order; and 
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several of the Magazines exhibit fine taste and 
feeling. Two writers of different 
well as sexes, have lately aided the general 
" genius: I allude to the 
England and the English, and *The Female 
Characters of Sh: In the first, Mr. 
Sulwer has maintained the supremacy of natu- 
ral g for feel 
nation the elevation which other nations have 
the Mrs. 


delicate and discrimina- 





powers, as 





‘ause of authors ot 





kspe are.” 





‘ius, and claimed and imagi- 


second, Jameson 
» tact 


tion, revealed, as it were, the secrets of her sex, 


assigned them ; in 
has, with the most 


and made us acquainted with female nature as 
it appei red to Shakspeare. 
have fulfilled the highest duties of critic 
sulwer has sunk party spirit and dismissed the 


faction: he 


this, they 


In doing 


sm: 


looks at the genius 
tin for 
creating 


frivolities of 
which the land produces, and SeCKS 
it that ju intended by 
it, and which princes and powers 





to obt 





» which God 





reTuse to con- 


he claims for sense, and worth, and talent, 


cede : 


that distinction among men personally, which 
thev have mentally, and recommends a union 


among the sons of the morning to recover their 


birthright. Mrs. Jameson »roves that the na- 


‘h 








the loveliest 


ural pictures V poets draw are 
and best; that the mental portraits of Shak- 





speare’s glorious, vet womanly heroines, are 


worth seven acres of painted canvas, where we 


posture, and form, and colour: in 


have only 


“er 
aom 


this, she vindicates the dignity of inven- 
the 


tion, and advocate » cause for which Words- 


worth penned hi ‘ursion,’ and Bulwer wrote 












his last and ablest k. 
I have now written what I promised—namely, 
a brief Biograp | Hist V Or B h Literature 


during the last Fifty Years. If [I have done 
that ill which thousands could do bett 
not to 


show 


tam 
undertook 
teit 

let the 


the gifted declare their opinions 





be blamed, since I on to 


what a peasant tl 
cerning the chief men of 
learned and 


10 and con- 
his country : 


also, and correct and modify the crude and im- 


perfect notions which have arisen from a humbler 





source. ‘The little | have done, has been done 
conscientiously. 
dom 
than my censure—may have offended some for 
whom personally I have a high respect. Nor 
has the article been written without pain: I 
have had to speak of the dead—of mighty men 
who my their departure has re- 
minded me that others of the sons of light are 
getting into years, and may soon quit us, with- 
out hope of having the void which they shall 
leave filled as they have filled it. 

I have not attempted to form a system, and 
show our chief men as sections of a 


} 


of my remarks—my praise more, perhaps, 


were friends: 





scienti 
arrangement: the period which [ have taken is 
only a fragment: I have shown but a portion 
of our history, of which the end is not come. 
Such classifications are matters rather of imagi- 
nation reality: in 
genius grows up like a tree by the river side ; it is 
subject to no academic trimmings and prunings ; 
it is left to the freedom of its own will, and has 
no censors to check, nor princes who admonish. 
Like the judges of Israel, each man of talent does 
what is right in his own eyes: the poets of this 
land stand singly and Cowper 


c 





than our island, individual 


alone. has no 








followers more than Burns: who has imitated 
Crabbe ?—is any one like Scott ?—who resembles 
Southey, or calls Wordsworth master All these 
great men stand singly—they are without fore- 
runners or followers. It is true, that inger 
critics saw Young revive in Cow) 

Ramsay in Burns; and the old Minstrels in 
Scott :—nay, Southey, it ns, is of the school 





of Wordsworth. ; 
small points of resemblance be 








twee! 


t po - 
traits, the chief features of which are essentially 
different. For my own part, [ see no reason to 
go beyond the province of critical biography, for 


I am only afraid that the free- | 


the sake of drawing nice distinctions, or making 
fanciful classifications. 

Some one has desired me to describe the in- 
fluence which men of genius have in this land : 
th 


rh 


] ] 


at can be done in a word—they have none. 
1e editors of two or three leadin 


he newspapers 
have more to say with tl 
nt, than all the bards who have breathed 
for these fifty years, The influence of g i 
fortunes. Chatterton 
not find br 
was refused the means of improv his health 
Burns, at his death, had neither bread 
in his house, nor a penny in his pocket ; Crabbe 
did not find 
him out; Scott crushed himself in attempting 
independence, and 
his books from the 
and died all but 

Coleridg leprived of his small 
pension; Wordsworth lives by distributing 


country and the go- 
vernm 
enius 
drank 


ad Pa Johnson 


its 
poison, for he could 


is recorded in 








abroad ; 





died a poor parson—pre ferment 
his country ref 
eer; Byron was exiled, 

the land his 


ises to 


save 


auction 








genius 


cursing 
adorns ; e has been « 
stamps; Southey has a pint of thin wine a-day 
trom the king; Moore has found verse, like virtue, 
is its own reward ; Hogg picks a mutton bone 
on Yarrow; and Wilson lives by moral philo- 
sophy. I bid the subject farewell. 





[The following paper, contributed by a Correspon- 
dent, will form an interesting addition to Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s more general view of our literature.) 





THE EFFECT OF THE CULTIVATION OF ORI- 
ENTAL LITERATURE ON THE GENERAL 
LITERATURE OF ENGLAND, 

In the latter end of the seventeenth, and 
during the early part of the eighteenth century, 
several distinguished English scholars began to 
direct their attention to the literature of Central 
and Western Asia. Before that time, Arabic 
and Persic were cuitivated chiefly on account of 
their connexion with Hebrew; and the great 
aim of those who recommended their study, was 
to enlarge the field of Biblical criticism. Po- 
cocke, Ockley, Sale, and others, soon discovered 
that the literature of Arabia and Persia had 
substantial claims on students; and, without 
depreciating its importance in elucidating the 
difficulties of the Old Testament, they showed 
that history might thence be enriched with im- 
portant facts, and the speculations of philoso- 
phy enlarged, by contemplating new and curious 
modifications of intellect. ‘They succeeded so 
far as to have the phrase “ Oriental literature” 
naturalized in our language, but unfortunately 
their success limited the acceptation of the 
term to that family of languages having affinity 
to Hebrew, which are now usually called Se- 
mitic. 

In every department of literature, the English 
mind seems to have remained quiescent from 
the accession of the House of Brunswick to the 
era of the French Revolution; we had elegant 
writing, but little of sound thinking, and still 
less of profound investigation. The few addi- 
tions made to the stores of Oriental literature, 
were, for the most part, taken at second-hand 
from the French: venerable dust settled on the 
magnificent collections of Eastern manuscripts 
in our universities, and, but for the oration an- 
nually pronounced at Oxford, the very name of 
Arabic stood a fair chance of being forgotten 
within its precincts. But while this lethargy 
prevailed in England, a remote dependency con- 
tained in it a few individuals, whose exertions 
were not damped by the apathy of their coun- 





trymen; scholars, who loved learning for its 


with scarce any hope of fame, and with none of 
remuneration. Warren Hastings, a name to be 
pronounced with respect in the world of letters, 
whatever may be its fate in the world of politics, 
gave all the encouragement and aid in his power 
to these zealous men; and, trifling as was the 
amount of patronage bestowed, to it the world 
| stands indebted for the first opening of the lite- 


rature of Hindistan—for the discovery, that 
India, over which so many conquerors had 
passed in wrath, possessed a language of un. 
rivalled richness, variety, and extent; a philo- 
sophy, beside which that of Pythagoras was 
almost recent, and the speculations of Plato 
tame; poetry, more purely mental than any with 
which we were before acquainted, and sciences 
that had existed from a period which baffled 
calculation. The very magnitude of these dis. 
coveries was fatal to their popularity in Eng- 
land ; perhaps it was unfortunate that they were 
announced by an author, who, conscious of bis 
brilliancy of style, was in too great a hurry to 
write,—for this unquestionably was the great 
failing of Sir William Jones. Much had been 
done in Indian learning before the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, but the know- 
ledge of its extent and value was confined to a 
very limited circle; and even so late as the 
year 1825, Sir Graves C. Haughton, in the pre- 
face to his Bengali Dictionary, found it necessary 
to apologize for the study of Indian literature, 
and to demonstrate some few of its advantages, 

The British expedition to Egypt directed 
public attention to Western Asia, and the coun- 
tries once ruled by the Fatemite Khaliphs. A 
multitude of works appeared, to gratify the 
curiosity that had been thus excited, but few, if 
any of them, survived the occasion, and cer- 
tainly none merited a longer existence. 

From that period, however, dates the dis- 
covery, that the literature of Asiatic nations is 


| even more diversified than that of European ; 





own sake, and who encountered severe study | 


in fact, people found by experience, what com- 
mon sense might have taught them, that in the 
East, as in the West, every language had its 
own peculiar writers—every nation its own 
characteristic literature. The marked features 
of the Arabian writers were found to be different 
from those of the Persian—the Turkish literature 
was unlike either; Sanscrit stood completely 
alone; from what little was known of the Chinese, 
it manifestly formed a class to itself; and it was 
suspected that the same character should be 
given of the Armenian, the Tartar, and the Sin- 
ghalese, if ever they should be developed by 
further researches. But, notwithstanding this 
discovery, the great bulk of Englishmen con- 
tinued to believe, as many do at the present 
day, that Oriental literature is a uniform some- 
thing, compounded of the Bible and the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, of which the Hebrew 
language was the most valuable portion. 
Though the differences between the languages 
and literature of Arabia and Persia are suffi- 
ciently striking, it has been so much the fashion 
to join them, that we shall treat of both together. 
The amount of knowledge possessed in this de- 
partment of Orientalism at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was very trifling. On the 
Mohammedan religion there existed no good 
work but Sale’s Koran; Ockley’s History of the 
Saracens and the early volumes of the Univer- 
sal History contained all the historical infor- 
mation possessed respecting these countries; 
their geography was, in many instances, little 
better than a blank; the best description of 
Mohammedan manners and customs, was @ 
coarse and vuigar book, written by Pitts, of 
Exeter. Of romantic literature there was a 
more plentiful supply, but the quality was not 
equal to the quantity, for it had passed through 
the medium of a French translation. Eastern 
Romance was, however, destined to give an 
Oriental tone to a portion of the literature of 
the nineteenth century, and it produced ‘Tha- 
laba’ and ‘ Vathek.’ ‘ Thalaba,’ in so far as it 
partakes of the general character of Southey’s 
epics, lies beyond the range of the present In- 
quiry, but, as a specimen of Oriental romance, 
adapted to English taste, it seems to have failed, 
simply because it is not sufficiently “ wild and 
wondrous.” ‘The writer seems mot to have 
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— 
known that the magnificent fictions of the Si- 
moorg, the Domdaniel, the Genii, and he 
Afrites, belong to Persia, and not to Arabia; he 
took them divested of no small portion of their 
original sublimity, and he even then softened 
their tone, fearing that they might be regarded 
as monsters, rather than prodigies. very 
attempt to rationalize fiction tust fail; the spe- 
viosa miracula rerum must either be taken or 
wholly rejected; I think that ‘ Thalaba’ would 
perhaps have been a popular poem, had Dr. 
Southey given the full reins tw his imagination, 
and preserved the fictions, on which the poem 
is based, in their original purity. ‘ Vathek’ 
may be quoted as a proof of this; it is far more 
extravagant than ‘ Thalaba,’ and was, therefor», 
successful. 

The most perfect specimen of Arabic romance 
js ‘ Antar,’ and it bears a singular similarity to 
the chivalrous Don 
Quixote would have given it the foremost 
place in his library, but unfortunately it was 
imported into Europe when the taste for chi- 
valry was all but extinct. The adventures of 
Hatim Tai, recently translated by Duncan 
Forbes, are purely of Persian origin, having 
derived nothing from Arabia but the name of 
the hero. 

The purpose of this essay being merely to 
trace the effect of Oriental literature on the 
general mind of England, it is not necessary to 
make any remarks on publications designed 
merely for the learned; the works of the Ouse- 
leys, however, do not come altogether within 
this class, for they have been the unacknow- 
ledged source whence the compilers of what are 
called popular works have derived most of their 
information respecting Central and Western 
Asia. It is to be regretted, that the writers 
did not devote more of their attention to the 
history and literature of the Caspian provinces, 
where a branch of the Kaianian dynasty, to 
which Cyrus and Cambyses belonged, ruled 
over a limited territory, even so late as the 
period of the Mongolian invasion. Some pre- 
cious remains of the library of Alamoot may be 
found in the mountain districts of Ghilan and 
Mazenderan, from which might be obtained 
some explanation of the almost irreconcileable 
difference between the native and Grecian ac- 
counts of Persian history. The inconsistency 
of the statements made by Firdausi and Mirk- 
hond, with those of Herodotus and Xenophon, 
whose narratives are familiar to us from child- 
hood, led many persons to conclude that the 
former were mere writers of romance; nor has 
this delusion been dispelled by the exertions of 
the Ouseleys, or the Persian History of Sir 
John Malcolm. The fact is, that Firdausi, 
from whom all subsequent writers on Persian 
history have borrowed, was a native of Khoras- 
san, he consequently incorporated in the Shah 
Nameh only those legends which were popular 
in the Eastern provinces, where, until the age 
of Alexander, the name of a European nation 
was never heard, and very little known of any 
transactions west of the Caspian gates. Among 
the publications announced by the Oriental 
Translation Committee, is the History of Ma- 
zenderan and Tabaristan, from which some in- 
formation respecting the historic legends in the 
Western and northern parts of Persia may be 
expected. It is to be hoped that some scholar 
will endeavour to procure materials for this part 
of Persian history, and remedy the chief defect 
in Sir John Malcolm’s work. Price’s Moham- 
medan History ranks next in utility and interest 
to that just mentioned; but its circulation was 
impeded, and its fame obscured, by the meagre 
compilation published by Mills. 

A new impulse was given to the study of 
Oriental literature by the formation of the 
Bible Society, and the consequent stimulus 
given to Missionary exertions, A very brief 


romances of Europe. 


experience sufficed to prove that a missionary 
should know something of the religion from 
which, as well as to which, he desires to convert 
the Heathen. But with the Oriental religions 
there was found to be mixed up the historic 
legends of the several nations, and, consequently, 
there was a necessity for studying the history, 
the antijuities, and the popular traditions of 
Eastern On all these topics the 
Missionary Societies collected and diffused much 
valuable information, and whimsically enough, 
seemed heartily ashamed of having done so. It 
was supposed that all the attention which lite- | 
rature received was just so much abstracted | 
from the direct objects of the institution; in | 
consequence of this erroneous impression, the 

benefits which the world of letters has derived 

from the labours of the missionaries, though of 

no trifling amount, have been far more limited | 
than their opportunities of acquiring and dif- | 
fusing information. It is but justice to add, that | 
there are symptoms of a change operating in the 
several religious societies; they no longer re- 





countries. 


gard connexion with literature as a contamina- 
tion; the course of previous instruction given 
to those who are candidates for the missionary 
office has been enlarged, and we find the labours 
of one missionary in the list of works published 
by the Oriental ‘Translation Committee. 


It was to be expected that the vast empire 
which England had acquired in the East, should, 
at an early period, have attracted the attention 
of religious societies; casual notices of its my- | 
thology, aud the controversy respecting the 
claims of Hindu astronomy to a remote antiquity, 
nearly at the same moment directed public at- 
tention to Indian literature. The treasures col- 
lected by Colebrooke, Wilson, Haughton, Wilks, 
and others, came upon the world by surprise. 
The claims of the Sanscrit language have been | 
already stated; it must be added, that its difti- 
culties equal its claims. Our scholars were 
startled by the magnitude and variety of the | 
subject—to acquire any knowledge of 1t would 
manifestly require the labours of an entire life, 
and few are to be found in England, capable of 
such devotion. 

But there was also in Sanscrit literature a 
total want of connexion with any of our asso- 
ciations or reminiscences: the gods of Mount 
Meri had no similarity to the gods of Mount 
Olympus; the Hindi: mythology was so utterly 
unlike the beautiful fictions of Greece and Rome, | 
to which from boyhood we have been accus- 
tomed, that it was generally regarded as re- 
pulsive. 

Southey made an attempt to render the In- 
dian mythology popular, by making it the basis 
of his extraordinary poem, ‘ The Curse of Ke- | 
hama;’ unfortunately, our information on the 
subject was at that time very limited; many of 
the most beautiful and poetic portions of Hinda | 
legends and fictions have been discovered sub- 
sequent to the publication of that work; had 
they been at the disposal of the poet, we think 
that the result of his experiment would have 
been more decisive. 

Colebrook’s account of Indian metaphysics 
and science, Haughton’s notices of Hindu legis- 
lation, and Wilson's translations of the Hinda 
dramas, have had a slight, but still a per- 
ceptible influence on the general literature of 
England. We trace it in the more correct 
notions that prevail respecting the history of 
philosophy, the progress of civilization, and 
the mode in which the human intellect was 
gradually developed. But the errors of their 
predecessors have greatly checked the extension 
of the influence of these admirable men; some 
of the first Sanscrit students were in too great 
a hurry to write; they published partial, crude, 
and incomplete conceptions, which they subse- 
quently retracted themselves, or saw refuted by 
others. In many instances they were duped by | 





their Brahminical teachers, and consequently 
gave vent to absurdities almost exceeding credi- 
bility. Wilford’s persuasion, that he found 
Great Britain and Ireland described in Sanscrit 
books as “ the Sacred Islands of the West,” is 
a notable instance, and yet it is by no means 
the most extraordinary that might be men- 
tioned. 

Notwithstanding the exertions of the lament- 
ed Leyden and his successors, the literature of 
the Indo-Chinese nations is as yet generally un- 
known in England. The Buddhistic creed is 
professed by nearly two hundred millions ; its 
metaphysics offer strange coincidences with the 
early heresies that corrupted Christianity; its 
hierarchy is wondrously similar to that of the 
Romish Church; but anything like a satisfactory 
account of this religion is not to be found in our 
language. Yet we venture to guess, that when- 
ever the philosophic and poetic features of 
Buddhism are investigated, a very important 
addition will be made to our stock of ideas. 

The Mohammedan population of India has 
only recently engaged our attention; Ferishta’s 
history, and the ‘Siyar-ul-Mutakherin’ show that 
the Moslem writers of Hindistan far surpass 
those of Persia as narrators of fact; we should 
like to see some specimens of their fictions, for 
we have been informed that they are remarkable 
for delicate perception of feeling, and accurate 
delineation of manners. The account of their 
customs in the ‘Qanoon é Islam,’ and the very 
delightful work of Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, prove 
that a novel founded on the habits of this pt ople 
would certainly be entertaining, and probably 
successful. 

The publications of Sir G. Staunton created a 
lively but momentary interest in the literature 
of China. This would certainly have been in- 
creased had the novels translated by ‘Thoms 
and Davis been fairly brought before the pub- 
lic; but no exertion was made by the publish- 
ers to direct attention towards them, and, in 
this struggling age of puffery and quackery, they 
fell almost still-born from the press. Yet Sir 
Walter Scott never planned a story of more 
powerful interest than ‘The Fortunate Union,’ 
translated by Davis. The Chinese drama is 
also a subject worthy of more attention than 
has been paid to it. From a Chinese original 
Voltaire derived his best tragedy, ‘ The Orphan 
of China,’ and there are many others that might 
easily be adapted to the European stage: we 
should particularly mention ‘The Sorrows of 
Han,’ which has been translated by Mr. Davis. 

Lord Byron's poems, published on his return 
from his travels, again directed public attention 
to the East, and they produced from Moore the 
most truly Oriental poem in our language. 
*«'The merits of Lalla Rookh,”’ said the late Sir 
John Malcolm, “ I am well able to appreciate ; 
in it the author has combined the truth of the 
historian with the genius of the poet, and the 
vigorous classical taste of his own country with 
the fervid imagination of the East.” The effect 
of this work was permanent; it naturalized in 
our language the boldest and most beautiful 
traits of Oriental fancy; it made us feel at home 
in the very centre of Asia. 

But Byron's influence extended to prose; 
‘ Anastasius’ appeared, and Turkey, with its va- 
ried population was to us as a land with whose 
every feature we were familiar. It was, how- 
ever, a work of more power than information: 
we only fancied that the picture was complete: 
dazzled by the outlines, we did not miss the de- 
tails—indeed, we were too completely Jost in ad- 
miration to think about them. ‘ Hajji Baba’ ap- 
peared next, and was just as remarkable for the 
contrary characteristic; the great merit of this 
work is its fidelity in minute details; it is to 
Persia what Gil Blas is to Spain,—a better 
description of habits, manners, and feelings 
than any travellers have ever yet given. Of a 
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similar, but in some respects.of a superior cha- 
racter is ‘The Kuzzilbasli;’ inferior in power and 
poetic conception to Anastasius, decidedly below 
Hajji Baba in verisimilitude, it displays a,more 
intimate acquaintance with Oriental character 
than either. The Kuzzilbash has, besides, an 
historical value; its portraiture of Nadir Shah 
is excellent; and, knowing the variety of sources 
that supplied the several traits, we should not 
hesitate to say that it ought to rank in the very 
highest class of historical characters. 

Morier and Fraser have given second parts of 
their. respective. works: Cervantes alone suc- 
ceeded in this hazardous experiment. The 
second parts were failures ; all that can be said 
in their favour, is, that they possess more merit 
than the miserable imitations of them. 

Unless we have learned badly to read the 
signs of the times, the future character of Ori- 
ental literature in England will be determined 
by the conduct of those who manage the Orien- 
tal Translation Fund. Never was there a pro- 
ject better entitled to public support—never an 
institution seemingly more disposed to hide its 
light under a bushel. While the press abso- 
lutely groans under the weight of praise be- 
stowed upon those who have undertaken to 
diffuse knowledge, scarcely is one word said in 
favour of those who have undertaken the more 
arduous—the more important—and the more 
beneficial task of accumulating information. 

3efore passing any judgmenton the works already 
published by the Committee, it is but simple 
justice to state the disadvantages which it has had 
to encounter, and to which it is still exposed. 
‘The Committee cannot afford to pay the trans- 
lators of Oriental works, and, consequently, rests 
for support on voluntary contributions. Two 
evils necessarily arise from this: the managers 
have no voice in the selection of subjects, and 
they feel too deeply the delicacy of their position 
to criticise the works sent them with severity. 
Besides, their works come before a public badly 
prepared for their reception: to read any one of 
them with profit, requires a quantity of know- 
ledge such as can rarely be found; and assuredly 
there is not in the world a person qualified to 
enjoy them all: our Arabic and Petsic scholars 
delight in one class, the lovers of Sanscrit 
in another, while the Chinese proficients care 
nothing for the former, and attend to a literature 
of a perfectly dilierent character. The number 
of Oriental scholars in England is, we know, 
very limited; but each publication of the Com- 
mittee is suited only to a section of that limited 
number. It would be an obvious improvement, 
were the Committee to classify their publica- 
tions, both as regards language and subject, and 
appoint sub-committees to inspect the publica- 
tions in each division. Each sub-committee 
should publish a manual, detailing the extent 
of the literature intrusted to its charge—the ad- 
vantage to be derived from acquaintance with 
it—the amount of it already presented to the Eu- 
ropean public—the quantity which was about to 
be added to the previous store—and a candid ex- 
position of the deficiencies in our knowledge, to 
guide future researches. To such sub-commit- 
tees should be intrusted also the preparation of 
prefaces, notes, and now and then an index,— 
matters in which these publications are sadly 
deficient: perhaps it would be advisable in some 
cases to prepare manuals, or brief guides to the 
study of a particular branch of literature or his- 
tory, in order to prepare the general reader for 
the works of the native authors. The rule of 
the Society, which excludes the republication of 
works already translated, though copies of them 
may be rare, or the translations badly executed, 
is necessary to its plan; but, assuredly, there 
ought to be some notice given of the works 
translated abroad—vxot mere critical notices, but 
extracts of the most important passages, and 





It may be said, that the adoption of these mea- 
sures would require more money than the Com- 
mittee has atits command ;——doubtless it would— 
but there is an item in their accounts now fol- 
lowed by a very miserable sum, ‘ Profit by sale 
of books,’ which would, if more exertions were 
made, soon display a greater show of significant 
figures. A less noticed, but, perhaps, a more 
injurious circumstance, is the custom of giving 
unintelligible titles to the publications. How 
few would suspect that the ‘ Siyar-ul-Mutak- 
herin,’ means a very interesting history of the 
Mohammedan power in India, or the ‘ Zohfut- 
ul-Mujahideen,’ an amusing narrative of the 
contests between the Portuguese and Arabians! 

When the disadvantages of not having a power 
of choice are considered, the selection of the 
works already published may seem to be a mat- 
ter beyond the scope of legitimate criticism ; but 
as, in most instances, the subjects of the works 
chosen for translation really merit high praise, 
it may not be unprofitable to cast a rapid glance 
over the Committee’s list. 

The Travels of Ibn Batutaand Macarius, with 
the geographical work of Sadik Isfahani, are 
valuable additions to our stores of treatises on 
oriental topography ; it is to be lamented that 
Professor Lee, the translator of the first, has 
made his notes too learned, and has quoted too 
liberally from the original Arabic. Macarius 
contains much ecclesiastical information. Isfa- 
hani’s treatise is very valuable. A still more 
important work is Klaproth’s translation of a 
Japanese account of Corea, Yesso, and the 
islands in the Chinese archipelago. The histo- 
ries are well chosen, and, with one unfortunate 
exception, well translated: that of the Afghans, 
not being complete, can hardly as yet be fairly 
estimated. Neumann’s translations from the 
Armenian, elucidate the struggles which that 
ancient Christian kingdom had to maintain, and 
throw new light on the state of Asia during the 
Crusades. Mitchell’s ‘ Maritime Wars of the 
Turks’ should be read by all desirous to have 
an accurate knowledge of the history of the great 
struggle between the Christians and Ottomans 
for supremacy in the Mediterranean ; the trans- 
lation has been highly praised by Mr. Von Ham- 
mer. Unfortunately, the interesting ‘ Annals 
of Naima’ fell into less able hands, and isso full 
of errors that it is nearly useless. Shea's ver- 
sion of Mirkhond deserves the highest praise; 
it is to be wished that the Committee could re- 
munerate him for a complete translation of this 
great historical work. The plan pursued by 
Mr. Atkinson in the translation of the Shah- 
Nameh cannot be commended: the mixture of 
poetry and prose, literal and loose translation, 
exact version and abridgment, render the work 
incongruous and incomplete. ‘There is another 
translation by Mr. Atkinson—the ‘ Domestic 
Manners of the Persian Women,’ a very amus- 
ing specimen of oriental humour. The ‘ Siyar- 
ul-Mutakherin,’ and the ‘ Zohfut-ul-Mujahi- 
deen,’ have been already mentioned. 

The Committee’s list is singularly rich in 
autobiographies ; it contains those of the Empe- 
rors Jahanguer and Timir, of the poet Ali 
Hazin, and of a Malayan family. To these must 
be added the Life of Hafiz Rehmut Khan, 
written by his son, and of the Emperor Hu- 
maytin, written by one of his Majesty’s confi- 
dential servants. All of these would probably 
have been popular, had the translators been a 
little more careful to accommodate them to the 
English taste. 

In the Belles- Lettres, the Committee has pub- 
lished Davis’s Chinese novels and dramas, al- 
ready mentioned; a French translation of a very 
curious Chinese drama, called, ‘ The Circle of 
Chalk’; “The Adventures of Hatim Tai,’ a popular 
Persian romance; a Singhalese poem, illustrating 
the demon-worship in that island; anda volume 





summaries of all the information they contain. | of miscellanies. With the exception of some 


Se 
portions of the miscellaneous volume, all these 
works deserve to be naturalized in our language 
In science, the committee has published chy 
Ben Miasa’s Algebra, a very curious work: ! 
the philosophic poetry of India, they have oul 
published ‘ The Raghuvansa;’ and in theslies 
only a Buddhistic catechism. These works are 
manifestly calculated only for a limited number 
of readers. 
It re maing now to cast a rapid glance ove 
those portiets Of the East whose literary tre 





r 
. a- 
sures are most likely to repay the attention of 
scholars, and which have been as yet imperfectly 
if at all, examined. Among the foremost should 
be placed the Mongolian nations, whose 


: history 
now occupies so large a share of the n 


attention 
of the Russian litterati; next to these should 
be placed the tribes in the mountain districts 
between the Caspian and the Caucasus, where 
many precious works may have escaped the 
ravages of the several barbarous hosts that de- 
vastated Persia and Syria; but at the same 
time the hope of finding translations of the Jost 
classics in the Armenian and Georgian languages 
seems founded on very remote possibilities, — 

Tibet is a field as yet scarcely « xplored, and 
the same may be said of the Indo-Chinese na- 
tions. In India itself, there are many works 
in the modern dialects which would weil repay 
the labours of a translator. The royal, colle- 
giate and monastic libraries in Spain, contain 
Moorish manuscripts of great historical value, 
which would probably be lent on application, 
Even if unworthy of being translated entire, 
they might be made the basis of a Chrestomathy 
similar to that of the Baron de Sacy. : 

Perhaps, if their funds increase to a sufficient 
extent, the Committee may be induced to enlarge 
the sphere of its operations, and undertake ge- 
nerally the task of collecting oriental informa- 
tion, on a plan somewhat similar to that pro- 
posed by Schlegel; but before this can be done, 
the institution must be regarded as a national 
undertaking, and receive a larger share of public 
support than it has yet obtained. The day 
when a parliamentary grant might be obtained, 
to aid individual exertion, is gone past; but if 
an appeal was made to the good sense of the 
British people, pointing out the advantages 
likely to result from the labours of the Commit- 
tee, it could scarcety fail of success, and an in- 
creased flood of light from the East—its source 
literally and metaphorically—might reasonably 
be expected. 








OCEANIDES.—No. XII. 
By Mrs. Fletcher. 
THE HAVEN GAINED. 
Inscribed to Captain C, Biden, Commander of the ship Victory. 
And we are parting, glorious Sea! 
And thou art anchored, gallant ship! 
Strange, that the hour which makes me free, 
Should be the one that tempts to weep; 
Strange, strange that through my heart should 
Regrets, I never dreamed to know. [ flow 
How often, in a wayward mood, 
Upon our thronged and sultry deck, 
I’ve sat and longed for solitude 
And silence—fondly tracing back 
The fresh and stilly evening air, 
All that made England dear and fair. 


r 


How often have I looked with scorn 
On what I deemed my prison home ; 
Sick of the vastness daily born 
In ocean’s circle, heaven’s high dome,— 
Turned from the sun with evil eye, 
Nay, greeted moonlight with a sigh! 
But this is over: long relieved, 
I have rejoiced in Night and Day; 
Loved our sea-life, and only grieved 
That Time, like waters, lapsed away; 
Not lately, Discontent, old Sea, 
Hath bent a wrinkled brow on thee. 
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My cabin, that I thought a tomb, 
Despite its neat and bright array, 

Seems now a smiling summer room 
Where only Peace hath leave to stay ; 

And Occupation’s Eden-state, 

Light, mirthful, earnest, and elate. 


And I have learned to read the face 
Of many a rude yet kindly tar; 

So loves the human eye to trace 
The lines of brotherhood afar ; 

So longs the human heart to love 

Something, beneath, around, above. 


But hark, that sound !—the boat is lowered, 
I never thought ’twould vex mine ear ; 
I thought not when I came on board 
To leave at last with sigh and tear ;— 
But then, I did not dream to find 
Such friendship as I leave behind. 


March 2nd, 1833. 





TIME’S LACONICS. 

“How the bulk of a man,” says Sir 
Thomas Browne, “should sink into so few 
pounds of bones and ashes, may seem strange 
unto any who considers not its constitution, 
and how slender a mass will remain upon 
an open and urging fire of the carnal corrup- 
tion!” 
should diminish into a few leaves—nay, 
paragraphs—sentences— must appear an 
equal wonder to him whose brain has toiled 
at the labour of writing them, and who has 
as carefully turned every sentence, as though 
he was poising a new world,—a very globe 
of thought, and yet, as time works with our 


than may be “clutched with five fingers,”— 
as a Socrates and a Bacon may, in their cor- 
poral parts, yield no more dust than would 
fill an hour-glass; so, the written labours of 
the brain—its diffuse speculations—its long- 
drawn sentences—its verbosity of expression 
—are, ina manner, mortal, and become separ- 
able from the ray of light that gave them ani- 
mation. A book, like its writer, dies a death: 
its body rots and perishes, it survives only in 
its soul. 
since, and our forefathers would have pointed 


by sentences, and not by the number of their 
pages. Folios will shrink into short chapters, 
and octavos fall into mere lines. Our suc- 
cessors, like the Jews in the olden day—will 
wear about their brows the substance of our 
voluminous labours, comprised in their phy- 
lacteries. Happy geniuses—who are proof 
to the booksellers, and condense yourselves 
—(and can afford to do so) into duodecimos. 
In the golden time, which is fast approach- 
ing, libraries will cease to be formidable. 
How many thousands of our books—books 
of the season, as they are termed, as though 


| books obeyed the same laws that operate on 
| grasses—condensed by the Laconic Commit- 


How the bulk of a heavy quarto | 


| time of the invasion. 


to huge folios, as containing the gathered | 
rays of all earthly wisdom: the tomes were | 


“entire and perfect chrysolites’—unchipped, 
unspecked, and indivisible. And yet have 
these masses of embodied light, cut by modern 
lapidaries, hardly yielded stone enough for a 
seal-ring for our grandfathers. What is 
Sydney's Arcadia? —“ Food for worms, 
brave Percy.” The one sentence of its author 
on the field of Zutphen, will outlive all his 
shepherds and shepherdesses, garlanded as 
they were by contemporary worshippers with 
immortal amaranth. His Basiliuses 
Philocleas are dead; but the wounded soldier 
and the cup of water will live the history of 
human things. Here is an illustration of 
the evanescence of mere conceit, however 


: : | hope 
carcasses, reducing big-boned mento no more | 


tee appointed by Time, will be necessary to 
yield a single page for our public reading- 
rooms! Let us suppose that the necessary 
thousands are ransacked, and the one page, 
containing the marrow of a million ef pages, 
is deposited in the institution. It is duly 
published, that a new addition to the public 
stock of knowledge has been made. What 
a tumult in the shades! ‘The throne of Pluto 
is besieged by applicants for leave of absence. 
Authors—like flights of swallows—come 
back to claim their own. 
clouds, the institution. Thousands of faces, 
male and female, old and young, are bent 
over the page: all hope to see there some 
relic of their moral selves—some line or two 
from a novel—some speech from a play— 
some chapter from a history—some perora- 
tion from a royal funeral sermon (much 





cried up in its time)—some thought from an | 


epitaph to my Lady Jane’s canary. Vain 
fond expectation! Here and there a 
shadow recognizes the labour of its past life 
condensed into a single thought; but the 
great mass—the fashion-mongers, the lions, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSS]P ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue following is an extract from the letter of 
one of our Paris Correspondents :—“ Some dis- 
credit has been thrown upon the forthcoming 
Memoirs of Mirabeau.. M. Lucas de Montigny, 
the compiler, has lately published, in a fragment 
of these Memoirs, ‘a pretended and unpublished 
article by Mirabeau. Now, not only had this 
article been published before, but Mirabeau was 
not even the author of.it. The writer was the 
late M. Suard. He sent the manuscript to Mi- 
rabeau, then in prison, who copied it to while 
away the weary hours of his captivity; and this 


| copy was found by M. de Montigny among his 


father’s papers. It was natural enough that M. de 
Montigny should think Mirabeau the author of 
a paper found under such circumstances, but it 
sadly shakes confidence in his knowledge, not to 
have known that it had been published already 
by M. Suard. The circumstance has raised 
doubts of the authenticity of the Memoirs, and 
will greatly injure the sale of the work.—The 
Journal des Débats has made a fierce attack upon 
Alexandre Dumas. The cause of this is the 
jealousy of Victor Hugo, who is patronized by 
an influential writer in that journal. I am told 


| that Dumas is now writing a piece in which he 


They enter, in | 


or rather the /ioncini of literary nights—claim | 


nothing there, and leave for the kingdom of 
the shades, where they sneer at and vitupe- 
rate Time's Laconic Committee. 

We—that is, the we who write this—were 
a week or two since employed on the history 
of acertain country, in which we determined, 





i : : | according to our prospectus, to give the most 
But, in comparison, a few years | 


ample biography of all its families from the 
We had proceeded 
some way in our work. We had cleared 
away the rubbish that obscured the christian 


| names of several respectable inhabitants,— 


and | 


pretty and elaborate, compared to pure na- | 


ture, however simple and unstudied. 

The days of abridgment are coming on 
with hasty strides. We have plucked a fine 
crop from the tree of knowledge; we are 
now beginning to set to work to tear away 
the husk and crack the shells. We pity the 


writers of quartos—of historiesin ten volumes | 


—of novels in four. The destructive larve 
are deposited even in their blossoms. A 
time is coming, when men will be recollected 


and had safely extricated two Johns, one 
Thomas, and three Roberts from the lumber. 
We were animated with success, when, in 


| of Letters! 


intends to show up this gentleman to the Parisian 
public. This will be sure to please the Parisians, 
who dearly love a little bit of scandal__The 
Théatre Francais has lately brought out a very 
clever comedy by Scribe, entitled * Bertrand et 
Raton,’ and a new drama by Count Alfred de 
Vigny is in rehearsal: Madame Dorval is to 
play the principal part.—Eugene Sue, surnamed 
the French Cooper, and a writer of considerable 
power, has in the press a work in four volumes, 
entitled *Terre et Mer’ (Land and Sea); and 
Sainte-Beuve’s new novel, entitled * Volupté,’ 
will forthwith appear.— Apropos of Sainte- 
Beuve, he is, as you may know, a man of 
very small stature; so small indeed, that the 
Doctrinarians, who are all-powerful with Louis 
Philippe, profess to believe that he is not tall 
enough to fill a professor’s chair in the Faculty 
They forget that the energy of his 
genius raises him many cubits above the tallest 
among them. But what could be expected 
from men who estimate talent only in propor- 





tion as it serves their purposes 7” 


an evil hour, we went to the printer’s. Whilst | 


waiting for a proof of one of the two hundred 
sheets which were to comprise the work, 
we observed, as we afterwards learned, the 
sheets of “a fashionable novel” placed in a 
a powerful press. The worm turned and 
turned,—and the book was compressed. to 
less than half its former thickness. We ex- 
pressed a fear that the work would be ren- 
dered too thin. “I'll take care,” observed 
the man—* though, if U chose, I could crush 
it down to a quarter of an inch.” In an in- 
stant, the man had vanished from our sight, 
and in his place, we saw Old ‘Time: the 
worm turned and turned, until at length the 
novel was reduced to a substance no thicker 
than our nail, 

Turning over in our mind, these pranks of 
Time—we forswore quartos, and made a 
bonfire of our papers. j 


celebrated works on Callidiasm. 


— The writer of the ‘Story without an End’ 
is not named by Mrs. Austin, and some curiosity 
has been excited concerning him. We under- 
stand it to be Dr. Carové,the author of some 
It appeared 
in 1830 in a beautifully illustrated little annual, 
entitled * Die Moosbliithen,’ edited by him. 

— We are not yet able to name the day on 
which the first article on German Literature 
will appear. The views of the writer have en- 
larged as he proceeded to examine and consider 
the subject. The present character of the lite- 
rature of his country seemed to him consequent, 
in a great degree, on long forgone causes, which 
required to be fully developed ; and in compli- 


| ance, therefore, with his wish, the title of the 


Paper has been altered, and we now announce, 
as the first of the Foreign Series, 
GERMANY SINCE LUTHER: 
By H. HEINE. 
We may also add, though no otherwise connected 


| with the subject than as further evidence of a de- 


sire,on the part of the Proprietors of this Journal, 
to make every return in their power for the ex- 
traordinary and increasing support they receive, 
that they have purchased, at a very high price, 
‘Ture Roxsurcur Revers,’ being the manu- 
script history of the celebrated Club, written by 
the late Mr. Haslewood, and sold this week 
among the other treasures of his collection. It 
will be forthwith published in this Journal, and 
the first part will appear on Saturday next, when 
an extra half-sheet will be given. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Geological Society of Dublin.—At the first 
meeting of this Society since the Summer re- 
cess, the President of the Society being in the 
chair, a letter was read from M. Borie, on the 
part of the Council of the Geological Society of 
France, expressing the desire of the Council to 
interchange publications with the Geological 
Society of Dublin. ‘This letter was accom- 
panied by three volumes of the Bulletins of the 
Society, and other smaller papers. 

A letter was read from S. Carter, Esq., Civil 
Engineer, proposing to undertake the investi- 
gation of any questions relating to the geology 
of the county of Waterford, which may interest 
the Society in that part of Ireland. A collec- 
tion of specimens from the Ballymentagh Copper 
Mines accompanied the letter, and were pre- 
sented to the Society. 

The Rev. H. Shoyd read a short notice of 
certain remarkable granite boulders, found im- 
bedded in granite of a structure apparently dif- 
ferent, and lately exposed to view on part of the 
line of the projected rail-road between Dublin 
and Kingstown. Some discussion having arisen 
on the subjects alluded to in this notice, it was 
resolved, that the Council be requested to ap- 
point a sub-committee to examine the circum- 
stances and situation of the boulders in question, 
and to report to the Society the conclusions to 
which they may arrive respecting their nature 
and origin. 


The Secretary read a notice of the locality of | 


the fossil deer, recently found in the county of 
Wexford, communicated by Surgeon Macartney. 
A valuable and elaborate paper by J. Hodg- 
son Holdsworth, Esq., was then read, descrip- 
tive of the rocks in the vicinity of Bonmahon, 
in the county of Waterford. This paper con- 
tained an account of a very remarkable conglo- 
merate formation in that county, and was illus- 
trated by a coloured map and other drawings, 
and by an extensive series of specimens. 
ENSUING 


MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK. 








Wep. Royal Society of Literature......'‘Three, F.M. 
Tu. Zoological Society ......... .- Three, P.M. 
Sas Royal Asiatic Society . . Two, P.M. 





Westminster Medical Society.... Eight, rp... 





MISCELLANEA 

University of Dublin, Dec. 10.—The subjects 
for Vice Chancellor’s prizes are for graduates, 
‘The Effects of War on Civilization ;’ and for 
under-graduates, ‘Thelate Arctic Expedition.’ — 
Professor Lloyd has just concluded a most inter- 
esting course of lectures, ‘On the Undulatory 
Theory of Light;’ in which, amongst many 
others, he exhibited his own singular experi- 
ment of the conical refraction of crystals, which 
had been predicted by Professor Hamilton, from 
theory; and forms one of the most remarkable 
anticipations which has been given to the scien- 
tific world for a long time. A full account of it 
is given in a late volume of the ‘'I'ransactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy.’ 

The Sale of Mr. Haslewood’s Library.—For 
the last week or ten days this sale has occupied 
the attention of all persons interested in old 
English literature. Among the most curious 
lots, were * A Collection of Papers relating to 
Chatterton,’ bought by Mr. Thorpe for 182. ; 
*The Autograph MS. of Sir J. Harrington’s Epi- 
grams,* knocked down to Messrs. Longman for 
201. 10s.; * A Collection of Ballads and Broad- 
sides,’ sold for 17/.; * A Collection of Poetical 
Biography,’ 23/.; * A complete Collection of all 
the Books printed by the Roxburghe Club,’ 1152. ; 
‘A Collection of Autographs,’ 61/. 19s.; * The 
Welsh Ainbassador,’ a play of the time of James 
the First, was knocked down to Messrs. Longman 
at 43/.! ‘Tracts on the Drama,’ 24/. 10s. ; ¢ 


very extraordinary series of * Royal Proclama- 


| 








| 1710, containing among others, A Proclamation, 
dated 1622, commanding noblemen and gentle- 
men to repair to their mansions, and keep hos- 
pitality according to the ancient and laudable 
custom of England ; another for * Calling in and 
suppressing two Books, written by John Milton, 
and also a third by Goodwin, which sets forth 
that “ whereas the said John Milton and John 
Goodwin, are both fled, or so obscure themselves, 
that no endeavours used for their apprehension can 
take effect,” &c. brought 720. 9s. ; and the ‘ Rox- 
BpuRGHE Revets, or an account of the Annual 
Display Culinary and Festivous, interspersed 
with Matters of Moment or Merriment, with 
brief notices of the Press Proceedings, by a few 
Lions of Literature, combined in the Roxburghe 
Club Manuscript, compiled by Mr. Haslewood.’ 
“In this very curious whimsical record of the 
proceedings of the Roxburghe Club,” says the 
Catalogue, “ is inserted the very interesting auto- 
graph letter of Sir Walter Scott, dated February 
1823, declaring his willingness to take his 
seat at the Club as representative of the author 
of * Waverley,’ till the author should be dis- 
covered.” This is the lot for which we bid 397., 
but were outbidden, although we since 
given the purchaser «a handsome profit, and 
secured the work for the Atheneum. 








have 


Caspar Hauser—We regret to have to an- 
nounce the death of this unfortunate youth. The 
same mystery darkens his last moments, that has 
cast its fearful shadow over his whole life; ac- 
cording to the German papers he has been assas- 
sinated. He was residing at Anspach, supported 
by the munificence of Lord Stanhope, when, on 
the 14th instant, he was stabbed, while walking 
in the Palace garden. From Ilauser’s descrip- 
tion, the assassin appears to have been the same 
individual who made the attempt on his life at 
Nuremburg. Immediate, but ineffectual, search 
Was made by the police ; a small purse, however, 
found in the rden, containing a 
scrap of paper, on which was writren—* Hauser 
can tell you why I appear here, and who Iam; 


was Palace g 





to save Hauser the trouble, I will tell you myself 


whence I come—from the Bavarian fronti 
on the river—I will also give you the name, 
M.L. O.” The villain was on this occasion but 
too successful—lauser died of his wounds on 
the 17th. 

Encouragement to Science.—We have heard, 
with much satisfaction, that the government has 
intimated an intention to recommend to par- 
liament, next session, that the sum of 8000/. be 
bestowed and applied to the completion of the 
Botanic Garden, which, even in its imperfect 
state, is one of the great ornaments of Edin- 
burgh ; also, that a suitable sum is to be given 
annually under certain conditions for the im- 
provement of the Horticultural Garden, and 
that the same liberal views have been extended 
to the Edinburgh Observatory, and the Pro- 
fessorship of Practical Astronomy in the Uni- 
versity. The grant of 200/. for those two, is to 
be greatly augmented, so as to provide liberally 
for a professor, (who is to be astronomer in the 
Observatory), and an assistant observer. There 
is also to be provision for building a house for 
the astronomer, and for supporting the whole 
establishment. The grant for the Observatoryand 
Professorship is, however, conditional, requiring 
such concessions on the part of the Astronomical 
Institution, as seem absolutely necessary for 
attaining the purpose for which the Observatory 
was erected. We undertand that certain boun- 
ties, hitherto paid for purposes no longer re- 
quiring such aid, are to be discontinued, and 
the produce of the savings applied to the en- 
couragement and support of the above-mentioned 
scientific establishments.— Zhe Scotsman. 


rr 





Day-dreams.—A very foolish question has 
frequently been proposed with regard to the 
compatibility of what, in common language, is 


tions,’ commencing in 1590, and extending to | called day-dreaming, with the busigess and 





duties of life. This occupation or recreation of 
the mind we hold to be the most beneficial to 
which it can apply itself. In a mere worldly 
point of view, it refreshes the faculties by a total 
change of labour—for change is all the 
requires, it being incapable of rest. 
effect it is next to religion itself. No one is 
altogether bad in his day-dreams. In defeat 
we are brave; in success, magnanimous 


mind 
In moral 


. ; in en- 
joyment, generous: and the habit of rehearsino 
virtues in imagination leads us insensibly t 


. . ad 
practise them in reality.—Rifchie’s Tour. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom.| Barometer. 





W.&Mon.| Max. Min.) Noon. Winds. | Weather, 
lhur. lv 55 46 29.35 S.W. nu. Cloudy 
Frid. 20 49 36 S.W.n. Rain, am 
Sat. 21) 45 35 W. to N.W Cloudy. 
Sun. 22 55 39 S.toS.W. Rain. 
Mon. 23 60 44 . M. Rain 
Tues. 24 53 43 S. to W. Rain. 1 
Wed. 25, 49 33 N.W.to N, Cloudy, 





Prevailing 
Nimbus, Cirrus. 

Nights and Mornings, for the greater part, moist or 
rainy.—A heavy fall of rain, unusual at this season, on 
Sunday and Monday. 

Mean temperature of the week, 45°. Greatest va- 
riation, 30°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.115, 

Day increased on Wednesday, 2 minutes. 


Clouds.— Cirrostratus, Cumulostratas, 











NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTY. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, by Mrs, 
Jameson. 

A new Novel, by the Author of ‘ Mothers and 
Daughters.’ 

Imaginative Biography, by Sir Egerton Brydges. 

Taxation aud Financial Reform, by R. Torrens, M.P. 

Biographical Sketches of Painters, Sculptors, Engi- 
neers, and Architects. 

Adam the Gardener, by Charles Cowden Clarke. 

History of the Glove Trade, with the Customs con- 
nected with “the Glove,” by William Hull, Jun. 

AHistory of Germany, including Biographical Sketches 
of distinguished Persons. 

The Principles and Practice of Obstetricy, by James 
Blundell, M.D., with Notes and Illustrations, by Thomas 
Castle. 

The Study of Osteology, or History of the Bones of 
the Human Body, illustrated with Plates, by T. Castle. 

The Housekeeper’s Guide, by the Author of ‘ Cottage 
Comforts.’ 

The Art of being Happy, by Timothy Flint, Esq., 
Author of ‘The History and Geography of the Missis- 
sippi Valley,’ &c. 

The Curate of Marsden; or, Pastoral Conversations 
between a Minister and his Parishioners, by E. and M. 
Attersoll. 

Luisa Strozzi, a Tale of the Sixteenth Century, by 
G. Rosini; translated from the Italian, by James Cla- 
ridge. 





Just published.—Goldenthal, translated from the 
German of Zschokke, 18mo. 2s.—Heeren’s Political 
System of Europe, 2 vols. Svo. 24s.—Whewell’s Ana- 
lytical Statics, svo. 7s. 6¢.—The Coquette, by the Au- 
thor of ‘ Miserrimus,’ 3 vols. 12. 11s. 6¢.—La Babillard, 
an Amusing Introduction to the French Language, with 
22 Wood-cuts, l6mo. 2s. 6d.— Sermons, and Sketches 
of Sermous, by the Rev. R. Watson, 8s. 6d. Pinkerton’s 
Russia, royal Svo. plates, 2is.—Lodge’s Peerage, tor 
1834, post Svo. 16s.—On the Extentofthe Atonement, 
by Thomas W. Jenkyn, i2mo. 7s.—Lectures on Theo- 
logy, by the late Rev. John Dick, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. 
21. 2s.—New Year’s Day, by the Author of ‘ Early Ke- 
collections, 24mo. ls.—Chitty’s General Practice of the 
Law, Part IIL. royal Svo. 16s.—Corvier’s Painter's 
Pocket-Bvuok and Manual, fc. 8vo. 2s. 6¢.—Christian’s 
Improvement, or, Hunting Mrs. P. (Pride), 2s.—The 
Black Watch, by the Author of ‘ ‘The Dominie’s Legacy,’ 
3 vols. royal 12mo. 14. Ils. 6d.—Sketches and Eccen- 
tricities of Colonel David Crockett, of West Tennessee, 
12mo. 6s.—The Anti-Spelling- Book, 32mo. 1s. 6d.—Ro- 
mance of History of England, Vol. ILL. 6s.—Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 50, History of Rome, 2 vols. 
Vol. 1, 6s.—Valpy’s Classical Library, No. 49, Livy, 
Vol. 4, 4s. 6d —Valpy’s Shakspeare, with Lllustrat.ons, 
Vol. 15, and last, 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A correspondent points out to us, that the last original 
work of the late Bishop of Limerick, was, the ‘ Biogra- 
phical Memoir of William Phelan,’ a work, we confess, 
we have not seen, but described by the writer as “ per- 
fect in its kind.” 

The necessity of going early to press with a double 


| number, compels us to defer our notice of the Panto- 


mimes until next week. 

Erratum—The paper read at the Royal Society 
meeting, last week, was written by Commander J. U. 
Ross, and not by Capt. Ross, as we stated, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, 
HE 


ZAD MASTERS: 
THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A. Professor of Latin; and 
HENRY MA ALDEN, M.A. Professor of Greek in the University 
= London. 

This School will re-open after the Christmas Holidays on Tues 
day the 14th January; it is under the Government of the Coun- 
cil, aud is condec ted by the Professors of Latin and Greek. 

The Hours of Attendance are from a Quarter past Nine to Half- 





ql 
Pitne Vacs ations are, Seven Weeks in the Summer, Three Weeks 
at Christmas, and Te n Days at Easter ; 
The Yearly Payment for — P upil is 15/., of 
paid in advance In ea h Tere 
Books, Drawing Mate rials, and Stationery, are 
the pupils, and charged to the Parent 
Boys are admitted to the School at "any under Fifteen, if 
they are compe tent to enter the lowest class, and are not allowed 
to remain iu the School after the completion of their Sixteenth 


Year. 

The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the Properties of 
the most Familiar Objects, natural and artiticial ; the English, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German Languages; Ancient and Mo- 
dern History ; Geography, Physical and Political; Arithmetic 
and Book-keeping, the Elements of Mathematics, aud of Natural 
Philosophy, and Drawing. 

A Monthly Report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
Parent or Guardian, 

Dinners and other suitable Refreshments are provided for the 
Pupils by a person appointed by the Counci 

“dist Dee + 1833. THOMAS COATES, Se 


which 52. are 


provided for 











retary. 


“ONDON HIGH SC HOOL, TA TAVISTOCK 
SQUA 
HEAD MASTER—Rev. Charles i * Maturin, M.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge 
VISITING COMMITTEE. 
—S Burton, Esq. %. C. Kirby, Esq. 
-B. Someone, Esq. J. Mayhew, Esq. 
rE. “Da Bois, Esq. J. Richardson, Esq. 
.- Woodhouse, Esq. 
CLASSICAL M/ ASTER John Walker, A.B. 
Dublin. 
MASTER—William D. J. Bridgman, B.A., 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
ASSISTANT M. ee RS _. 
6G. aturin, A.M., of Trinity 
First Classical.....+0+eececsseee4 College, Dubiin, 


——— Classical - commence ts Grant, B.A., of 


see8 ote College, Cambridge. 
lr English ‘and re ommerc ial “Ac - Umr. J. Belden. 

counts -S5 

— the French Language and Li- % Mons. Mudry. 

terature...e.+- 
— the Italian L ‘anguag ye, &C. .. Signor Magrini (Romano). 

— the German Language, &c... Mr. i? r Kilattowsky. 
— the Spanish Lauguage, Ac... Mr. E. Del Mar. 
Drawing and Perspective Mr. Clutterbuck. 

The Course of Study compre he nds the Greek, Latin, English, 
and French Languages; Mathematics; the Elements of Astro 
nomy and of Natural Philosophy; Arithmetic ; Commercial Ac- 
counts; History, Geography, Reading, Elocution, Writing, 
Drawing, aud Stenography. 

The ee — for lustruction in all Branches of the above 
Course is FIFTEEN POUNDS, payable by three equal instal- 
ments, at the commenc rement of each ‘Term alter the Christmas, 
Easter, aud Summer Vacations. 

Pupils are received as Boarders for SIXTY POUNDS per 
Anoum, (payable as the Fee for Day-Pupils,) without any extra 
charge whatever, except for Books, or extra branches of In- 
struction, not included in the specified Course. 

The situation and extent of the premises (having large Play 
and Pleasure Grounds attached,) atiord to the Pupils all the ad- 
vantages of a Country Residence, 

The discipline of the Sckool is maintained without rec ourse, 
in any instance, to corporal punishment. 

he Italian, German, and Spanish Languages, Fencing and 
Dancing, are taught, at extra charges. 

The Christmas Holidays commenced on the 2st inst., and ter 
minate ou the 12th of January, 1834. The Pupils will be required 
to re-assemble for business on Monday the 13th. 

The Names of all Candidates for Admission must be submitted 
for approval, through the Head-Master, to the Visiting Com- 


Fellow of 


, of Trinity College, 


MATHEMATICAL 
of St 





Queen’s 




















The London High School Report for the Session ending last 
» containing the Greek, Latin, and Mathematical Examina- 
tion Papers, and a Prospectus of the School, may be obtained at 
Mr. Hurst’s, Bookseller, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; at Mr, 
Hailes’, Bookseller, 168, Piceadiily ; or at the School. 
Cc. H. MATURIN, Head-Master. 

( UE! ANNE STREET ACADEMY, 

conducted by the Rev. ROBERT MACLURE. 

The object of this Establishment is to afford to the inhabitants 
of the district of London in waich it is situate, the means of ob 
taining tor their Sons a useful and liberal education, combined 
with the advantages, moral and economical, that arise from re- 
sid under the parental roof. 

regular Course comprises the following branches: The 
English, French, Latin, and Greek L anguages; Geography and 
Hist ory, Ancient and Modern, including au outline of Greek and 
Roman’ Antiquities; Writing, Arithmetic, and the elementary 
Mathonett 
The French Department is conducted by M. Jourdan, of the 
College of Geneva. 

Instruction in the Italian Language and in Drawing is given 
by able Masters; out of the course, and after the regular schoul 
hours, to those who are desirous of it. 

The Pupils are strictly select and limited in number. 

The Holidays commenced on the 25th of December, and end on 
the 8th of January. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at Mr. Lindsell’s, Bookseller, 
Wimpole-street; at Mr. Mortimer’s, Wigmore-street; and at 
the Academy, 45 a, Queen Anne-street. 

EXILES. 


DUCATION.—The POLIS 
The Public are respectfully informed that many of these 

vicums of persecution, now greatly increased in number by the 
recent despotic interference of Russia to expel them from the 
Continent, would be happy to earn an honourable subsistence 

y the exercise of some of those accomplishments acquired as 
the ornament of prosperity, and which are now the only resource 
of their adve rsity. here are amongst them gentlemen highly 
qualified to act as teachers of Music, Fencing, Painting, Draw- 
ing, Horsemanship, French, German, Italian, » Russian, xc., and 
la conduc ting mercantile correspondence in various European 
Languages. ‘There are two or three who were in the rauk of 
Privates, and would act as servants. Some who are acquainted 
with diffe rent Sciences and Arts, as Chemistry, Mechanics, &c. 
moan be usefully employed in some manufacturing establish- 

eh 

Apply to Mr. rnot, 2, South-crescent, Bedford-square, 
Hon, Secretary to as Polish Exile’s Friend Society.) 




















RENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, and 
ENGLISH GOVERNESSES, either Resident or Daily, ~ 
PRIVATE TEACHERS and PROFESSORS in every Branch of 
Education, may be had, with their terms, free of any expense, by 
appiying, if by letter, post paid, to Messrs. F, de Porquet and 
Cooper, Booksellers, ‘Tavis tock-street, Covent-garden, 
-|{ NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—FACUL- 
TIES OF ARTS AND OF LAW. 

The Classes in these’ Faculties will recommeuce on TUE SDAY 
the 6th January. Such a division of the subject is made in most 
Classes as enables a Student to enter advantageously at Chis part 
of + Course ; and the Fee is proportionally reduced, 

Lati -T. Hewitt Key, A.M. Professor, 

G Pua ° Henry Malden, A.M. Professor. 
English and wloric A. Blair, LL.D. Professor, 
French Language I 

Italian ditto . 
German ditto. 
Hebrew ... 
Mathematics 
Philosophy of ‘the ‘Mind and “eee ° 
Natural Phil re and Astrovomy 
F.R.S. Professor. 

IMECTINE ceccceeeee Dr. 
ourse early in February. 











Session 1833-3 










A. Panizzi, LL.D. Professor. 
% Hausmann, LL.D. Professor, 
ue Esq. Professor. 

. P. White, A.M. Professor, 
. Hoppus, Prof, 
-Kev. Wm. Ritchie, LL.D. 





= 


Civil Ex Ritchie will commence this 






Zoology....K. E. Grant, M.D. F.R.S. _ fessor.—This Course 
will commence on the 3rd Fet 
Political ¥ conomy....J.R. Mac alloc ig 't aq Prof.—This Course 


will commence on the 3rd February. 
English Foot ccccececccccccce Andrew Amos, A.M. Professor. 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Otlice of the University. 
THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 
Council Room, 2ist Dec. 1832. 


JTNIVERSITY OF LONDON. — LEC- 
TURES oa EDUC ATION. —The Rev. Dr. RITCHIE, 
LL.D., F.R.S., will deliver < of Six Lectures on the 
Communication of Scientific Knowledge to Young Persous. The 
Lectures will begin on TUESDAY the 3ist Inst. at One o’clock, 
and be continued at the same houron the Thursday and Saturday 
fol'owing, and on the Tuesday, Thursday, aud Saturday in the 
sv -eeding week. The Lectures will Ue illustrated by Drawings, 
M els, and Experiments, 
i.ckets for the Course, 10s., which, with a Prospectus, may 
be liad at the Office of the University 
Ladies will be admitied on the nomination of a Pro 
Protessor. 
Dr. RITCHIE will also commence the Second Division of his 
Course on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, on Wednesday the sth 
January next, The Course will comprise Astronomy, Hydrosta- 
tics, Hydraulics, ae umatics, Steam, and the Steam Eugine.— 
Fee for the Cours 











wrietor or 








THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 
Council Room, Dec. 23rd, 1833. 


NRAND EXHIBITION, NATIONAL 

T GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adetaide-stree t, 
and Lowther Arcade, est Strand. Admission, Oue Shilling : 
daily, from Ten till Dusk, displaying an extensive variety of ob- 
jects of general interest and amusement.—Steam Gun, Steam Boat 
Models propelled on Water, Steam Carriages for Railways, 
Magnet of extraordinary: power, producing brilliant sparks, 
Electro-Magnet, Cooking by Gas, Distillation of Spirit from 
Bread, Water compressed by immense power, Fossils, [nstru- 
mental Music, Magnificent Paintings, Sculpture, &c. &c. 

Annual Admission Tickets, 1/ 

MHE 


AFRICAN GLEN, Colosseum, RKe- 
gent’s Park, is one of the most novel and interesting Ex- 
hibitions of the present day. On entering this attiticial sceue, 
the spectator is surrounded by a variety of ferocious animals, 
which, being placed amidst wild and rocky scenery, produce the 
effect of life. On one side, the various Antelopes are reposing 
undisturbed, while, in the distance, the Lion—the monarch of 
the forest—appears as if approaching to afiack the intrader, 
The Hyena, Tiger, and other animals, are their dens, 
busied in the work of destruction; while the various rapacious 
birds, such as Eagles, Vultures, Ac. are seizing and devouring 
their prey on the tops of the supposed mountains, presenting 
altogether an animated display of the aracter and habits of a 
very pleasing brauch of natural history. 
Admittance is. Children half price 





seen in 









Sales by Auction. 


MSS. AND AUTOGRAPHS FROM KING’S WESTON. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON have the honour to inform 
the Nobility and Public, that early in February they will SELL 
BY AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. 
square, (by order of the Executors, 
PME VERY IMPORTANT and HIGHLY 
INTERESTING COLLECTION of Ms, STATE PAPERS 
and LETTERS, received by Sir Robert Southwell, while Clerk of 
the Privy Council and Secretary to the Duke of Ormonde, in 
Ireland ; by his son, the Honourable Edward Southwell, and by 
William Blathwayt, Secretary at War. The Property of Lord 
De Clifford, deceased, aid removed from his Lordship’s Seat, 
King’s Weston, near Bristol. 

They comprise a highly important collection of State Papers 
relating to Ireland, and Autograph Letters of the greatest cha- 
racters of the time. 

Further ¢particulars, 
given. 


and notice of the time of sale, will be 


COLLECTION OF MODERN DRAWINGS OF THE LATE 
F. F. ROBSON, ESQ. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON respectiully inform the No 

bility and Public, that early in April they will SELL BY AUC 


TION, at the ir Gre oper sey in _— rf ena St. James’s-square, 
order of the F. uters 

HE E NTIRE and C NP Tuy AL COLLEC- 

TION of MODERN W ein . COLOUR DRAWINGS, 

made by that distinguished Artist, . ROBSON, Esq. deceased, 

comprising many admirable nein om of his own pencil, and 

most capital specimens made for, or selected by, Mr. Robson, of 

ali the Modern Artists. 

_ Due notice of the days of sale will | be given. 














Sen published, pric _ Sin aoe howe elegantly bound, 
he Se an Vo 
HE SACRED MU sic "AL OFFERING: 
Containing TW ENTY-TW Ocompositions of acknowledged 
merit, by the Most Cele — Composers. Adapted to Poetry of 
the Most Eminent Writ 
Edited by c TAR LES H. PURDA 

The two volumes in we lege E inbellishments sple ndidly bound 
in arabesque morocco, pri 

London: Z. T. Purday, 45, igh Holborn, and Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 





ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE NEW YEAR, 
And to be continued on the ist day of every Month, price 3s. 6d, 
each Volume, 
HE SACRED CLASSICS: 
or, Chermes Liprary or Diyiniry. lited by the 
Rev. RICHARD Ms ATTERMOLE, HENRY 
STEBBING, M. 


B.D., ane m. Rev. 
The most J Works by the following Authors will be 
published in succession : 


Jeremy Taylor sarrow Romaine 
ave r Millotson Whichcote 
Bates Sherlock Stillingfleet 

Baxter Judge Hale salguy 

Owen Porteus Newton 
Cudworth Locke Waterland 
Doddridge Leighton | Stanhope 
Boyle en Charnock 
Nhomas 4 Kempis |< hillingworth Jewel 

Batier Hall Hammond 
Jishop Wilson Fiavel Barkite 
Bunyan Lowth Bull, &e. Xe. 


With an INTRODUCTORY FSSAY to each Author, by the 
pirors, the Rev. Joun Pye Smit, and several eminent 
DiviNnEs. Ver. 1, will contain 

THE LIBERTY OF P ROPHE SYING, 


ty JEREMY TAYLOR, 

London: John Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; Whittaker and 
Co. Ave Maria lane ; Simpkin and Marshall, Stationes’-court ; 
Talboys, Oxford; Deizhton, Combrid Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh ; and Cumming, Dublin. 


| ORNE’S PUBLIC LIBRARY and 
READING-ROOM, No. 105, 


Cheapside, nearly opposite 
Bow Church: consisting of an extensive Collection of Works in 
the various Departments of Literature, with a good Supply of the 
New Publications and Periodicals. 
rERMS, 
£5 5 will be entitled to 18 Kooks in Town, or 30 in the Country. 
44 oma 20 anion 











3 3 — 8 i2 — 
Subscribers at Two Guineas per Annum, One Pound Six Shil- 
lings the Half Year, or Fifteen Shillings the Quarter, are eutitled 
to 4 Books at a time, including Magazines and Keviews.—Cata 
logue, 3s. 





HOOK’S NEW WORK. 
Iu 3 vols. 8vo. 
, x 
OVE A N D PRiD &. 
By the Author of ‘Sayings and Doles ra,’ 
* Two stories in Mr. Hook’s best style.” —Li/. Gazette 
** Both pieces are just what every r we ahs l¢ xpect from 
Mr. Hook—gay. passe nt, and delightful.” —Atheneum, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-laue 


MR. 





2ud edition, pric 


SILVIO PELLICO’S NARRATIVE of his 


b TEN YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT, 





** This book ought to be read by every Englishman.”—Metro- 
politan Magazine. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
LATEST W oR K ON SPAIN. 
n2 vo bo. 205. 
NGLIS’S SP A IN in 1830. 


“ We recommend these volumes to our readers,”—Edinb, 
Review. 

« This very excellent work,”— Atheneum. 

‘© A work from which f have derived more information than 
from all the state documents I ever perused.””—Lord Aberdeen’s 
Speech 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


A new edition, one ted from a “rip al communications of the 


whbers, 4s. gilt, 
THE POCKET 





and 
PARL I AME NT ARY 
COMPANION; inclading a compendious Peerage for 1833. 
** We can safely recommend this epitome to the patrovage of 
all who are not able of thenselves to give a biographical sketch 
of every Member of the Legislation.”"—New Monthly Mag. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In a few days, in foolecap | Bro. with » rapa Designs by 
+ Bro 
"PALES and PoP UL AR FICTIONS: their 
resemblance one transmission from Country to Country. 
By THOMAS a arta 
Fairy Mvtholog ke. &e, 
Maria lane. 





Author of * The 
Printing for Whittaker and Co, rs 


ROMANCES OF THE CHIVALRIC AGES, 
In 2 vols, embeilished — ony rous aeons ons in Etching, 


> Ove Gui 
PILG RIM BROTHERS. 


ue 
H E 
oe: A story full of vicissitudes and perils, of 
adventures and of love—sorely pressed and direfully interruy ed, 
It is difficult to say whether the melo-dramatic vivacity of in- 
cessant action, or the picturesque combinations of the brilliant 
and exciting features of chivairy, lay greater hold on the atien- 
tion.” —Atla 
Ball one ( —e Library, 26, Holles street, London. 
N 


I R. RAGE 


The numerous 
lity to this valuable 


conflicts and 





. price 16s. 


L ‘O D G E "Ss 
For 1834. 
and important communications from the Nabi- 
work, and the official sracter of its din. 
tinguished Editor, having established it as the acknowles 
1uthoritv in all questions relative to the Pe £ 
tvpe will in future be kept standing, in order that, 3 
the family connexions ct the British Nobility thus authentic ated, 
it may be issued constantly correct. Communications are re 





bound 
> 














quested to be addressed, as usual, to Edmund Lodge . Norroy 
King of Arms, at the P ‘ublisher 
Saunders and Otley, Public Libr. ary, Conduit-street, Hanover- 


square. 


A COMPLETE FUND OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
This day is —_ shed, price 28s. plain; and 2/, 12s. 6d, coloured, 


rougiy and veatly hali-bound in morocco, a 
5 le “C ARIC ATURE SCRAP-BOOK ; a 
llection of 
trating Prover Ancient 


several hundred humorous Groups—tilus- 

and Modern Fashions and Customs— 

the Art of Tormenting—Remarkable Characters of London, &e. 
&c.. in Fifty-seven large Sheets, drawn and etched by H, Heath. 
*, +* This Work, published at an extremely moderate price, 
will be found a never-failing source of amusement for the fire- 


side circle and evening part 
Charles 








rbs 





‘ilt, Fleet-streets 








900 


THE ATHENZUM. 








is day, a new edilion, 6vo. 18s. . 
HEM ICAL MANIPULATION ; being 
INSTRUCTIONS to STUDENTS in CHEMISTRY on 
the Methods of performing Experiments of Demonstration or of 
Research, with accuracy and success, 
By MICHAEL FARADAY, F.R.S, F.G.S. M.R.I. 
John Murray, Albemar ¢ street. 


This day is — » dre mea by Two Hundred and E. ighty 
avings on Wood, 8vo. 13s. 
SE COND SE RIES of FABLE S, original 
aud selected. a 
By the late JAMES NORTHCOTE. 
The Silusirations from Desigus by Mr. Northeote and Mr. Hervey. 
ohn Murray, Albe: pinarle-sireet. 


» fis day is published, Svo. 8s. td. 
GE RM AN GRAMMAR, on a 
PRINCIPLE, calculated to FACILI wba Bo B—2 

ment of the LANGUAGE by the ENGLISH STUDENT. 

Ly C. F. BECKER, M.D. 
 Becker’s Gramaiar is the work of a philologist and philoso- 


NEW 


Ac quire- 





pher, aud we greatly prefer it to any of the theoretical Gram- 
mars we have ever seen. Were we now to begin to learn Ger- 


man, we should seck aid, in prefereuce, from Becker, before any 
other that we are acquainted with, though we have our 
sheives a G ermay Grammar that has passed through upwards of 
twenty editions.””—NSpectator. 
iin Murray, 


on 





Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, with Wood cuts, 2 vols. pete 8vo. 16s. 
in A N. 
By a YOUNG AMERICAN 
Nothing is easier and more common than to fill a book of 
travels with erudite information, the atte leaning and gather- 
ing of the closet; while nothing is wore dithcult and rare than 
to sketch with truth and vivacity those familiar scenes of life, 
aud those groups and characters by the way-side, which place a 
country and its people immediately before our eyes, aud make us 
the companions of the travelie: We trust that the ¢ 
have furnished will show the author to possess this 
ordinary degree.”’—Quartlerly Review, No. LXNXV i. 
Johu Murray, Albe marle: -sireet. 





@ 














no 


‘This day is pablished, con plete in 3 vols 8vo oe 112 Ra- 


ings, many coloured, lis. 6 
rPuE BOTANIC AL MISCELL ANY; con- 
taining Figures and Descriptions of new, rare, or title 


kuown Plants, from sarious parts of the World, particularily of 
as are useful in Commerce, in the Arts, in Medicine, oria 
Dowestic Economy. 
By Professor HOOKER, of Glasgow. 
The Numbers may be had separate, price 10s. 6d 
** We draw our readers’ attention to this most valuable 


such 


work; 





and although its merits have fully established its character 
amongst the cultivators of Botany, we esteem ita duty to the 
cause of this elegant science to recall it to their notice, The 
botanical plates are excellent.”’—Asiatic Journal, 
Jolin Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
A NEW EDITION. 
VARIOUS SCIENCES | to 


Practs in VAR 
ASSIST the MEMORY. 


** Condensation is the resuit of time and experience, which re- 
jects what is no longer essential.’ 
Printed for Join Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, small fe. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
HAND-BOOK, or Short. Convenient, 
and Jatelligible DICTIONARY of TERMS, used in the 
Arts and Sciences, tracing their Derivation, and explaining their 
Meaning in the tewest Words possible. 
By WALTER HAMILTON, M.R.A.S. 
Printed for John Murray, Alvemarle-street. 


day is published, 8vo. 


his pi 
HE PROV INCE of JU RISPR U DENCE 
DEFINED. 
By JOHN AUSTIN, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

** T have stated in the be ginning of my preface, that the six 
lectures or essays composing the following treatise are made out 
of ten lectures which I delive os at the University of London. 
These (1 may venture to add) were heard with some approbation, 
by an instructed and judicious audience. Imboldeved by that 
approbation, 1 submit them, use their present form, to the judg- 
ment of a ,arger public.” —Preface. 

John Murray, ‘hibe marle-street. 





This day is published, 2nd edit. with Frontispiece, 5s. 


LE rTERS on DEMONOLOGY 
WITCHCRAFT, By Sir WALTER SCOTT, 

** The subject is most alluring, and the manner in which it is 
handied is magical.”—Athenaum. 

“* The subject is one in which Sir Walter is perfectly at home, 
= is handled with that tact and ability so peculiarly his own.” 

zs love, 

“*We must leave this delightful volume to the universal ad 
Miration which it will obtain, and to that consequent * parlour 
window’ immortality which it will command more surely and 
deservedly than any other of the writer’s works.”—Courl Journ. 

Johu Murray, Albemarile-street. 


and 





This day is published, a new edition, 3 vols, small 8vo. 10s 6d. 


half-bound, 
ERTHA’S JOURNAL; comprising a va- 


riety of interesting information for Young Persous. Ar- 
ranged for eve ry day in the Year. 

* 1 am reading ‘ Bertha’ with the utmost avidity. I ean scarcely 
take my attention from this, the best of all juvenile compilations 
I should like to know whois the writer !""— Rev. George Cra 

** An excellent little work.””—Capt. Basil Hall, * Fragments.’ 

* We can recommend the work most earnestly to those who 
wish to place au interesting book in the hands of youth.”’— Asiatic 
Jonrnal, 

** It is with sincere pleasure that we have perused these volumes, 
which, with ali the clearness and accuracy of Mrs. Marcet’s 
jusily-celebrated Conversations, have a familiarity aud elementary 
simplicity about them, that at once qualify them for, we had 
almost said, the exclusive perusal of more advanced children. 
—Monthly Review. 

** Of all the little works contrived of late years for the purpose 
of conveying information to young folks in an attractive manner, 
this, we think, will prove by far the most successtul.”’—Muuthly 
Mag. 

** An admirable production of its class.’ 

** An interestiag preseut for young people. 
tremely cheap, ouly half-a 

* A greats 
&c.—Literary 











—Court Journal, 
The book is ex 


guinea for three volumes.” —Spectator 
ty of information is here pleasantly collected, ys 





etle 
loba Murray, Alvemarle-street. 





This day, 2nd edition, 8vo. 12s. 
CCOUNT of some of the most important 
DISEASES peculiar 16 WOMEN, 
By R. GOOCH, M.D, 
John Murray, Albe marle-street. 


s day, Gth edit. Svo, 85. 6d, 


MHE F AL L. of JLERU SAi. EM. 
Poem, By the Rev. H. HW. MILMAN, 
Professor of Pov try in the ‘iaive rsity of Oxford. 


Jou Murray, Albemarle-stce 
5! K E 


A Dramatic 


¥, Qud ed 


T re HES 
By the late Sir JOHN 
John Marray, Albemarle 


2 vols. post S¥o 
of PERS 
MALCOLM, 
street. 





I A. 





This day is published 


6vo. 8s. 6d. 
L ECTURES on the COINAGE of the 
GREEKS and ROMANS, Delivered in the University of 
Oxtord, bv EUW ARD CARDWELL, D.D. Principal of St. 


Alban’s Hall, and Camden Protessor of Antic ut History. 
Jo 


0 Murray, Albemarl« 


FOURTH EDITION OF BISHOP HEBER’S TRAV 
ay, 2 vois 


tis 

ARRATI IN 7 nak a 
the UPPER PROVINCES INDIA. 

by the Right Rev, REGINALD HEBER, jate Bishop of Calcutta. 

Printed jor John Murray, Albemarie-sireet. 





- 8vo 


JOURNEY 





through 





Mhis day is published, with Hlustrative Plates, Svo. 10s. 6d 
NSTRUCTIONS in PRACTICAL Sl R- 
VEYING and MILITARY SKETCHING, tor the Use of 


luung Oficers aud others, both Military a 
By G. D. BURK. 

3y the same Author, intended as a Suppl 
A Short Essay on Ske tching Ground without 
Instruments. With illostr 
oN Burr’s * Short Ess 
simplifies the whole pre 
from ine results of the 
the easiest aud readiest rales for performing various 
the dificulues of which, without such aid, the your 


man must vimself, in the course of bis studies tr 


und Civil, 





above. 





ent to the 











nad able: for it 
ree, and furnishes, 
nce, 2 collection of 








dually and laboriously inve mt and discover the means of over- 
coming.”’—United Service Journal, Oct. 1 
John Murra ay, Allemarle-street. 
MAR KHAM’ MISTCRIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
7 NGLAN D. Fourth edition, in 2 vols. 
12mo. 165. 
France. <A new edition, 2 vols. 16s. 


Spain, on the Plan of Mrs. Markham’s His- 
tories of France and England. By Calleott. 2 vols. 
are constructed on a plan which is novel, and, 
weil chosen. ‘They are divided into chapiers, and st 


Mrs. lis. 
** These works 
we think, 








the end of each chapter is subjoined a conversation suggested by 
the matter of the preceding test. By this arrangement a con- 
secutive narrative is kept up, while, at the same time, every 
thing interesting counecied with each reigu is made the subject 
of discussion and examination: thus much valuable and carious 
information is imparted, without disturbing the 


couuia 





perplexing the progressive steps of the history, 








find that these excellent litte Histories are deservedly pular; 
they cannot be too strongly recommended, as adapte 7 h r the 
perusal of youth, while readers of more advanced ¢ may find 
iu their pages much that is novel and entertaining.’”—Juurnal 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ODER vor AGES and DIS 


of Education. 
VERIES: 
Voy: 


sCO- 


\ 
Parry’s Four 


With 13 Plates. 5 pocket vols. 
ll. 


»s to the North Pole. 








Franklin’s Two Journies to the Polar Sea. 
4 pocket vols. 24 Plates, 20s. 
Ili. 
Denham's and Clapperton’s African Disco- 
veries. 4 pocket vols. with 12 lates, 20s. 


v. 

Lander’s Travels in Africa, and Discovery of 
the Termination of the Niger, 3 vols. 15s. 
Notes across the 
Crowu 8vo,. 9s. Gd 


Sir Francis Head’s Rough 
Pampas, aud among the Andes. 
Sir George Head’s Forest Scenes and Adven- 


tures in the Wilds of 
Johu 


America. 8s. 6d. 

Murray, Albemarle-street. 

Thisday is published, with several ginal Portraits, 5 vols. v0.32. 
JOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON; a New 
Ftition, incorporating HAWKINS, Mrs. PLOZZI, TOUR 
HEBRIDES, ac, 

By the Kt. Honble. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
IHustrated with numerous original Notes by Sir WALTER 
, Sir JAMES MACINTOSH, Lord STOWELL, aud the 
mam. 








to whe 


1 Review’ for Jan, 1832. 

na constant favourite with 
improve s have 
, it Was quite ne 
facts and explanations, 
uuiversally kuown, 
were tn a fair 


om the * North An 

sal Be oswell’s Life of Joh 
all intelligent readers; 
been made in the new ¢ 

cessary to revise Ht avain, because many 

which were not set down because they we re 

and Were entrusted to the keeping of tradition, 


erica 
ison has bee 
aud though slight 
litions at variou- 




























way tobe entirely lost. A tew years will have swept away all 
the a ates af Jolie but a» the trou of collecting these 
th not at all e» ed by reade ree, no Was 
willing to subunit to the labour ull Mr. ¢ A her ean rward aud 
nude k the trust. We can cheerfu ear wilhess to the able 
ind faithial manner in whieh | red the duty. We 
acknowledge the exec lience of the and re end it to 
all who wish fur an intimate acq ce with nh, and 
every one who has the least respect or intel " “Alness is 
neluded in this description. hie work is much improved by in- 
erting extracts frow the other biographers Mr. Croker 
evidently laboured with uawearied industry tw »gather ma 

We cannot belicve that any subsequent improvement 

made up ou this edition: ant we have no doubt tw 

the curivsity and reward the attention of the re ¢ worl 

hase the pleasfire of aunouncing ao American reprint, a 


tthe saying of a dist 
hat can buy a book 


that we shall be able to re 
writer of t last age, * hit 
bought Losweil.’ 

Jolin Murray, Albemarie-street. 
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PRESENT STATE 

This day, 3 vols, 
YNRAVELS in 
By WILLIAM MAR‘ 


John Murray, Albemarle ~strevt 
Of whom may be had, by the sanx 


The To 
1d, lus. 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with Map. 


BVO, 18s. 


OF ¢ 


iREECE, 


MOREA, 





Author, 


pography of Atiens, with Plates. Syo, 


CHRISTMAS PR 


VARRY OWEN ; 
X 


ESENTS For 
WKS 
or, the SNOW WOMAN, 


and POOR BOB the ¢ HAN 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
NS 


« Chi aene 








Stories. By MARIA EDGE WORTH. tuts. 1 vol, 
Priuted to correspoud with * Early Lessons. 
Il. 

Bertha’s Journal during g a Visit toher Uncle; 
comprising a ¥ ty of inte igi rmation for Youug Per. 
sous. Arrang ed for evsers oe iu the Year. A new edit! on, 
3 vols. small Svo. 10s. dd. hali-bound. 


Ill. 


The History of the late War, with Sketches 








of Napoleon, Nelson, and Wellington, in the Style of * stories 
for Children.’ 1 vol, hali-bound, 2s. 6d. 
IV. 

Gospel Stories. Au Attempt to render the 
Chief mune the Life of Our Saviour intelligibie and profit- 
able to Young Children. A new edil, 1 voi, hatl-bound, 3s. bd, 

Vv. 
Stories for Children, from the History of 
gland. 11th edit. half-bouid, 3s. 

Vi. 


Hymns, written and adapted to the Weekly 
Chureh Service of the Year. By Bishop Heber, Y 
in a pocact volume, 2s. 6d. 


Sth edition, 


Vil. 

The Poetical Primer ; 
tracts trom Ancient and Modern 
a ogre sively for the Use of Chi 
«lit. 18m0, \ 


consisting of short Ex- 
Authors, selected and array 
By Mrs. Lawrence. 





ed 
dieu, ord 
Se 


MRS. MARKHAM’S 


1. England. 








HISTORIES. 
ith edit. 2 vols. 16s. boards. 
2. A 3rd edit. 2 vols. 16s. 
3. Spain. On the Plan of Mrs. Markham’s 
Histories of England and France. By Maria Callcutt. 
Johu Mursay, Albemarle-street, 


rance. 





2 Vols. 16s. 


This day is published, price 15). elezantly bound, 


ch 
"THE LANDSCAPE ALBUM tor 834; 

Bemtg es) eat Britain Ulustrated: in a Series of Fifty-nine 
Views. By W. Westall, A.R.A. With a Description of each 
Sernue, Mhomas Moule, Esq. 

+.* The great success of the former Volume has encouraged 
the Proprietors to produce the present, which thev trust will be 
found in vo respect inferior to its predecessor. The cheapness 
and beauty of the Work peculiarly adapt it for a present or 
school-prize. It is the same size as the most expensive of the 
Aunual-, contains more _— double the number of plates, while 
it is much lower in orice 

Charies Tilt, Fleet streets of whom may be had the few re- 
maining C First Volume, 








opics of the 


R’S LAST 
$5, royal 5vo. 


MR. TURNE PICTORIAL TOUR, 


Elegantly bound. 2 with — 42s.; with India 
is, Uctore le 
TNURNER'S ANNU AL FOU R; 
beautifally-tinished Plates- 
Drawings by J, M, W. 








containing 
RIVER 
RAs; 


Views on the 


TURNER, Esq. 


euly 


Tw 
SEINE—from 








with Descriptions by L, RITCHIE, 1. 

Phe royal svo. edition of the present volume has been printed 
for the accommodation of purchasers of the former volume 
(the River LOIRE) in that size, 

**As perfect a collection as ever came fre om Bc English 





Rraver. Superior to all its periodical associates.”—New Monthly 


Mag 





work: all the scenes are skilfully 
Turner are everywhere 


2 “beautiful 
etleet and spirit of 
retainee eun 
“Mr. Turner has thrown the 
scenes of yreatuatural and crested beauty. 
** Abounding with some of the most bear 
the maxic peucil great magician of 
**One of the und most splendid works th ut has ever 


ve 
This is truly 








usual magic of his pencil over 
— Literary Gazetle. 
tiful sp pechine us from 


hes art.”’— 








Hu othe 















issued All the scenes are invested with magical 
beauty. nited Service Gazetle. 

*<'Vurner’s powers are here displayed with great advantage. 
—Court Journal, 


‘Turner paints nature in her richest attire. There is the 
scene itself, aud the beautiful aud ever-varying effects of li ght.’ 


Nyectator. 








Loudon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
NEW SERIES OF THE REPERTORY OF PATE INVEN- 

TIONS, UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. F 
On the Ist January, 1854, will be published, price 3s. No. I. of 


a New Series of 
+ REPERLORY of PATENT 
VENTIONS. 


An extra quantity of Specifications of Patents will b 


IN- 


given in 





the tuture Numbers, a wen in ade po i rt » its usual contents, itis H- 
tended to iutrod ut, in I now 5 i, will cou 
stitute . NEW FEATURE TN ret 





namely, areguiar periodical View of the Progress of Science, 1a 




















every department, so far as it can be regarded as applicable lo 
the purposes or improvement of the Usefat Arts, Manafactures, 
Commerce, and Agriculture d digested ander the general 
heads of Mechanical Science, Chemical Scieuce, and f.atural 
History, iucluding Geology. 

Com ms tor the Editor, Books for Review, Literary 
Notices, &c. to be addressed to the care of the Publishers, Messts- 
Simpkin and Marshall, Siationers’ Hall-cowit, Ludgate street; 
or to the care of the Prinier, No. 15, Cross-street, Hatton 
Garden. =i 

Just published, price 1s. 6d., with a Sketch of Sir C. Dance’s 


steam Carriage, A 
A concise History of Steam Carriages on 
Common Roads, and the Progress of their Improvement-. 





XUM 
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This day is published, price 12s, ww CO, 
COMIC ANNUAL for 
By 1 Hom ms 


1834. 


) oe 


1. The Comic 


HOOD, 
“Joet- street. 
yihe same Aethor, 


1830-31-52-35. 


a F ; oe 
. Whims and Oddities. A new edit. The 
ar Seri ies, now C pmpressed into ove Ydlume, 12s. hali-morocco. 


The Epping Hunt. Plates by Cruikshank. 


Esq. 





“Annuals for 


2%. ‘de 
4. Eugene 


os, 6d. 


Aram; beautifully illustrated. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
SCENE from Mr. 
KNOWLES’S Popular Play, THE 
MANTUA; coniaining Portraits ool a *S-rs, 
as St. Pierre and Ferrardo Gonza 1g 
Theodore Francis. Size, 6} by 6}. 
J, H. Sta Museum-street ; and may be had of 
sellers. 


SHERIDAN 
WIFE, A TALE OF 
Knowles and Warde, 
ainted aud eugraved by 








9 ll Print- 
ie, 7» all Print 





On the Ist of Janeary, 1 
Ne UATE 


YAMBRIDGE QU, rERLY REV VIE ". 





C, Tilt, Fleet-street, ——— W. Hatiield, Cambridge ; 
ant a!l be ooksellers in Town and Country. 
» 1 vol, 8vo. prive 10s, 6d. 
7" RNAL $' of EXCt RSIONS in the 
By WILLIAM. BRAC Ki DON, 
Author of the ‘ [astrations of Passes ti e Alps,’ &e. &e. 
“Mr. Brockedon kuows how to wield the pen as Well as the 
pencil.” eclator. 
Privted for James Dune rn, 37, Paternoster-row, 


This day is published, by Simpkiu and Ma 
7 OS DAL tA 
HE PHILOSOPHICAL 1 
or, the Observations and Adventures of 
Tourist through Frauee and taly. 
As itis now so much the practice for parents to send their 
children abroad to be educated, a slight sketch is given of the 
public state of moral sentiments in France. ‘ 


NEW APPLICATION OF VERATRIA. 
Tn the press, and in a few days will be published, 
N EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY into 
the remarkable MEDICINAL EFFECTS resulting from 
tie EXTERNAL APPLICATION of VERATRIA, illustrated by 
a multiplicity of Cases of Affections of the Heart and Circulating 
System, Tic Doloreux, the various forms of Rheumatism, En 
eysted Dropsy, Secondary Syphilis, &c. &e. in which it has been 
successfully employed, during the last Four Years, 
ty A. TURNBULL, M.D, Russell-square. 

It is anticipated that the discove ry of this application of Vera- 
tria to the Diseases above enumerated, will be of the most es- 
sential service to Medical Practice, both on account of its rapidity 
and certainty, and of the perfect safety with which it may be 
made. 

James Ridgway and Sons, 


MBLER; 


a Pedestrian 


Piccadilly ; and through all Booksellers. 


7th Edition, carefally revised, of the most comprehensive 
ibe rEREST T ABLES at FIVE PERCENT. 
Extant. With Commission Tables at —s eighth to Five per 
Ceot., a Time Table for calculating Days, 
By JOSEPH KING, Live Saal: 
In a thick vol. 8vo. price One Guinea; or separate, the First 
Part, for 100 Days, and One Month to Twelve, 7s. as 
London: Lougman and Co., and C. Tilt; Liverpool, G. and J. 


vinson, 


- &C. 









A MILLION OF FACTS, 
A new MT ition, revised to the Spring of 1833, price 10s. bound, 
LLION of FACTS; or, Book of Uni- 
a Data, on all Sciences and Subjects, Practical and 
Speculative. 
2y Sir RICHARD PHILLIPS, 

This volume, the product of fifty years’ intercourse with books, 
authors, and the world, comprises a countiess number of brietly- 
e xpressed facts, and the statistics and arithmetical results ofevery 
subject of study and topic of ordinary or extraordinary inquiry. 
As a book of reference it is of hourly use; and it effects the 
Practical purposes of the largest and most extensive library by 
means of avery c aimee index to its multifarious and almost ex- 
haustless content 

Printed for She ‘rwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 

In November, by the same Author, 
A Dictionary of the Arts of Life, in Chemis- 
. y, Mechanies, Manufactures, Agriculture, Medicine, &c. &c 
rwe 12s 





. bound. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
‘“ITRG aes . . — ~ 
UBSCRIBERS desirous of perfecting Sets 
bof the above Work may, upon application to their respec- 
tive Booksellers, procure any Odd Number; the whole of 
deficient having been lately reprinted, 
The entire Work forms Eight Volumes, sewed, 15s. 
in cloth, 16s. 0d. each. 
Names of new Subscribers for 1834 may be sent to the Pab- 
lisher, 215, Regent-street, London; or any Bookseller in the 
Kingdom can supply copies monthly. 


those 


: or bound 











2nd Puition, ag foolse ap 8vo. price 


. boards, 
IVES,CHARACTE EhondeoA ADDRESS 
to POST ERITY,. 

By GILBERT BURNET, D.D. Lord Bishop of Sarum. 
With the Two Prefaces to the Dublin Editions. To which 
are now added Five hitherto Unpublished Lette rs by Anne, 
Countess Dowager of Rochester, upon her Son’s last Hlness 
aul Conversion. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
ii HN JEBB, D.D. BRS. Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe, 

«* A few copies may still be had of the first edition, in 8vo. 
price 10s.6d.; and purchasers may have the Letters of the 
Countess to complete their (¢ a by application to the Pub- 
lishers through their Bookseller 
Iso by ies same Editor, 

Piety without Asceticism, or the Protestant 
Kempis ;" & Mannal of C oe Faith and Practice, selected from 
the Writings of Sc: owgal, arles How, and C udworth, with Cor- 
Tections and occasional on 1 vol. 8¥v0. price 12s. bas. 

The Remains of William Phelan, D.D., with 
a Biographical Memoir. In 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. bds. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row,. 





















TY! ENTY MINUTES’ ADVICE on the 

EYES, and the MEANS of PRESERVING the SIGHT ; 
s of Weakness or Decay, together with the right 
time for tsi lasses, and the choice of them. By a retired 
Oculist of many years’ active practice. Price 1s. Gr. 

** All who value their eve-sight should provide themselves with 
this invaluable tithe work, It is chiefly a compilation from the 
larger publication of the celetrated Dr. Ware, but contains many 
other valuable ohservations,”—Spectator, 





the first S 
























W. Kidd, 14, Chandor-street, West Strand, 
Of whom may be had, just published, in 3 beautiful little volumes, 
Wilh gut es S, price 24s. 
Cruikshank’s Comic Album, for 1834; a Col- 
lection of Interesting and Comic Tales. 
ae Evher of tae Volumes may be purchased separately. 
as bese solumes will line When that extreordinary cenins, 
Rt ike HANK, shall be no more. They coutain all Ss most 
eae Drawiu without wineh vo library can be complete; 
aud we can conscientionsiy recommend them ?@s an excellent 
holiday present for our young friends Morning 
CHEAP, ELEGANT, AND APOROPRIATE HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS, 
I. 


Neatly bour 


edges, + Gil. 


Ain faney cloth, price only Os. ; 

with 110 Engraving=, a be 

Author, and copious Notes vy W,. Mason, KIDD’S edition of 

| UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
Fy * A capital Christmas gift, being literaily studded with 

enucraving Like may justly be called 

the Boy’s Own Bb 


or in morocco, gilt 
eufel Portrait of the 






* Robinson Crusoe,” it 


0k.” —Npeclator, 





Il. 
NEW GUIDE TO T 
LONDON ;’ 


KIDD'S "HE «LIONS OF 








< of Public Amusement, 

ws, “ith a beantiful 

Price 3s. 6d. sewed ; or 

** This splendid and urei ul little bijon may justly claim prece- 
dence of all the Annuals, It is just such a volume a » father 
of a family would like to put into the hands of his children, and 


marvellously cheap.”’— Globe, 
Ill. 
Ina — volume, price 5s. 6d. trong ele ope in fane 'y cloth: or 
egantiy bound in mo Z cond « 
TRAVELS AND RE RC ES. OF o 
ENGLISH MISSIONARIES. 

#*,* This litle volume having becn divested of all dry, objec- 
tion Able , and uninteresting maiter, is strongly recommended to 
the notice of parents aud teachers in schools 

* A good and useful book k like this needs no piffing. 
to meet with encouragement.”’—Spectator, 


moot 


LINE Nr 








It is sure 


IV. 
A PICTURESQUE COMPANION IN A 
ROUND THE SOUTHERN COAST 
OF ENGLAND, 
420 Engravings by G, W. BONNER. 
bound with gilt edges, 30s. 
* This is a very beautiful, and, at the same 
publication, It should be laid side 
Ladies’ Book,’ to which it is 
Morning Post. 
** Four hundred and twenty such Views as these are 
selves a rich treat, 
Athenaum, 


TOUR 





With 2 vols. elegantly 
time, a very neeful 
by side wit’, the * Young 
@ most suitable Companion.” — 


in the mi 
and delightful for home recollections,’ — 





. COLLECTION OF HUMOROUS 
TALES, &c. FOR 1834, 

With numerous Hlustrations by CRUIKSHANK. Price 10s. with 

gilt edges; or the ork Complete, mw 3 vols, price 22s, 

* Our Young Friends canuot fail to be pleased with the rich 

treat provided for them by Mr, Cruikshank in these humorous 


FACETLE; 





volumes. Bo 
. Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand. 

“SUI “ERIOR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 
ZAMILY SHAKSPEARE; with the Omis- 

sion of the objectionable Express ns By T. Bowdler, 
Esq. 1 large vol. 8vo. with 36 Hilustrations, 30s. cloth; with 
gilt edves, 31s. 6d. In 10 vols. royal Ismo. 3/. 3s. boards; and 
in 8 Vols, ovo. 4d. Lis. td. 


Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fa 
the Roman I 
sages. by 


ll of 
vires with the Omission of +" objectionable Pas- 
toudler, Esq. 





5 vols. BVO, 








Select Works of the British "Poets, from 
Chaucer to Jonson, With Biographical sketches, by R. Southey, 
Esq. 1 large :ol, &vo. 30s. cloth; 3is. 6d. with vill edges, 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by 
Dr. Aikin. 1 large vol. Sve. Iss. cloth; Se With ziit edges, 

Book of Nature: a Popular Lilustration of 
the ceneral Laws and Ph ion Masou 
Good, M.D. 3rd edit. 3 vol vo. early ° 

Conversations on Che emistry. 2 vols. 12mo. 
with Engravings. 12th edit. enlarged, ly. 


Conversations on Vegetable 
comprehending the Elements of Botany, &c. 
Engraviugs. 2nd edit. 12s, 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 12mo. 
with 22 Engravings. 7th edit. 10s. 6d. 

Conversations on Political Economy. 
6th edit. 9s. 

Letters to a Young Naturalist on the Study 
of Nature and Natural Theology. By J. L. M.D. 
12mo. with Cuts. 2nd edit. 7s. 6d. 

First Steps to Botany; 


Physiology; 
2 vols. 12040, with 


12mo. 


Drummond, 


intended as Popular 





Tilustrations of the Science, By J. L. Drummond, M.D. i2mo. 
with Cuts, 3rd edit. 9s. 

Tales and Conversations; or, the New 
Children’s Friend. By Mrs. Markham. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 


Oriental Customs; applied to the Illustration 
of the Sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. S. Burder, A.M. 8s. 6d. 

Philosophical Conversations; familiarly ex- 
plaining the Effects and Causes of many Daily Occurrences in 
Natural Phenomena. By F.C. Bakewell. 5s. 6a 

Conversations on Botany, with 21 E ingravings. 
12mo. 7th edit. enlarged, 7s. 6d. plain; 12s, coloured. 








NEW WORK BY MR. PICKEN. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. fF 
ACK 


H E 


By the Author of * The ~ EE, Legacy.’ 


vA. TCH 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-stre 
Agents for Scotland; Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, & dinburgh ; for 
reland, Mr. Johan Cumming, Dublin. 
WORK BY THE AU THOR OF ‘ BRAMBLETYE 
HOUSE,’ 


xe 





NEW 
, 
This day, iu 3 vols. post 8v0. 
. . t 
ALE MIDDLETON: 
xX A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By HORACE SMITH, Exq. 

“ Conceived in the best mood of satirical comedy.” —Sun. 

** Deculedly one of the cleverest novels which has come into 
our bands for some time past. The characters are remarkably 
well drawn, and admirably sustained throuchout. It contains 
many manly, just, and beautiful sentiments."’—Scotsman, 

** ‘The humour of some of the scenes is exceedingly rich. The 
graphic power in the wilder adventure reminds us of Bulwer.”— 
Globe. 

* An amusing exposition of modern follies and vices. It fre- 
quentiv runs into scenes of the most laugbter-exciting comedy.” 
—Conrt Jovrnal. 

*fu this nevel we find a most 
Stirring hy 


fascinating variety, a spirit 
terv,an extensive knowledge of life.”—Sunday Times. 
Richard Bentley, New Burtington-street. 





CHUKISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
Ou ist Janvary, complete in | volame, neatly bound and embel- 
lished, containing nearly 600 pages, price 6s. printed uniformly 

with the Waversey Novels, 
W 1D) L L. 


phnthor of ‘Sayings and Paes 


rining the 33th Vol. 

THE ST ANDARD NOVELS A Nb ROMANCES, 
Pablishing Monthly. 

NIONS ON THE STANDARD NOVELS. 

** This publication must e a prodigious auccess, for it is 





iY $v the 


or! 





sure 








v tially convenient, and wonderfully cl "— Lit, Gaz. 
e cannot sufficiently applaud this desi *— Atlas. 
¢ know of no recent work that deserves so hearty an en- 
ut trom the great body of English readers.”’— 





» following Works have already appeared :— 






The Pdot—Caleb Wilhams—the Spy— 
M “0 Last of the Mohicans—The Se 
stein—Ghost-Seer—Edgar Huntiv—Uar ian Brothers—Cante 





bury Tales—The Pioueers—Self-Control— Dise "€ 
—Pastor’s Fire-side—Lionel Lincoln—Lawrie Todd—Fieeiwo ul 
—Sense and Sensibility—Corinne—Emma—simple story— Nature 
aud Art—Manstieid Park—Northanger Atvbey—Persuasion—The 
Smuggler—Pride and Prejudice—Stories of Waterloo—Hunch- 
back of Notre-Dame—The Borderers—Eugene Aram, 
*,* Each Volume, generally including au entire Novel, 
had separately, price 6 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-strect. 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
Just published by Richard Bentley, Ne # Burlington-street ; 


nh 2 vols, post &v 
TAVAL RE §S. 





may be 


ADVENTU 
3y Lieut. BOWERS, R.N 
Comprising a Narrative of Thirty-five Years’ Service in various 
aris of the World. 

“* These volumes embrace everything appertaining to naval 
life. Every page involves an adventure, many being of the most 
stirring kind.’’—Globe, 

5 
The First and Second Vols. of the Translation of the 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME JUNOT, 
(DUCHESS OF ABRANTES,) 
Have now been reprinted. 

ne Copies of vols. 3, 4, 5, and 6, may be had separately to com- 
plete sets. 

, “*The best aecount of the early career of Napoleon yet given 
to the world.”—Lit. Gaz. 


In 2 vols, 8¥0, with fine Portrait, 
MRS INCHBALD’S MEMOIRS 
“ Mra. Inchbald’s intimacy with the wits and the people of renk 
of her day, has enabled ber to record their conversation io her 
diary in a spirit vnrivalled except by Boswell in his Life of 
Jounson.” 


4. 
New edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols. 8vo. fine Portrait, 


Maps, Xc. 
SIR DAVID BAIRD’S LIFE 
By Theodore Hook, Esq. 
**Replete with descriptions of a most perilous adventure 
and enterprise.”—Morning Heral 
5 





New edition, revised and corected, with a New Introduction and 


otes, 3 vols. post Svo. 
THE -LIFE OF A SAILOR. 
By Captain Frederic Chamier, R.N. 
** Without exception the most animated, graphic, aud life-like 
picture of maritime adventure that has ever yet been drawn,”’- 
Neutsman, 


RESENTS FOR THE 
NV Iss ‘MITFORD'S 
4 STORIES 


First Series, 


YOUNG, 
AMERICAN 


;. for Young Children. 3 vols, 
lus. 6d. 


bound. 
Miss Mitford’s 


Persons above Ten. 


American Stories. For Young 
3 vols. 10s. 6d. bound. 
Letters 
Plates. 5s. 
First Lines of Zoology. 
. bound, 
g etters from a Mother or to her Daughter. 
Mrs. Sargant. 3s. 6d. silk. 


on With coloured 
By Robert Mudie. 


By 


Entomolo, uy. 


6. 
Beauties of the British Poets, with 
7s. bound. 


Croly's 
Engravings. 


7. 
Mudie’s Guide to the Observation of Nature. 


3s. 6d. 
Mrs, 9s. 
bound. 
Selections descriptive of the most remarkable 
Phenomena of Neture. 3s. 6d. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Sargant’s Tales. for Y oung Ladies. 
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A LBU MS § ILLUMIN ATED after the Man- 

ner of the MISSALS, ROMANCES, and CHRONICLES 

of the Middle Ages. Apply at Mr. Evers’ Library, New Bond- 
street, where a specimen of the Artist’s style isexhibited. 





Just published, price 1t. 8s. oe in the same manner as 
‘ 


OEMS. ByS AMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 


Comprising x the ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ ‘ Human Life,’ &c. 
T. Cadell, Strand; and E. Moxon, Dover-street. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MISERRIMUS.’ 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 
5 4 H E cera Uv & TT SE. 
A Novel. 
By the Author of * Miserrimus. 
Printed for Thomas Hookham, Old Bond-street. 


_— In 8vo. price 4s, with an Engraving, 
INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
HE MEDIUM of LIGHT, 
and the Form of its Molecules. 
sy the Rev. JOHN G. MACVICAR, A.M. 
A. &C. Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman & Co. London. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
COMMONPLACE BOOK; or, COM- 
PANION tothe NEW TESTAMENT: consisting of Iilus- 
trations of difficult Pass: + apparent Contradictions and Incon- 
sistencies reconciled, &c. Chiefly collected from the most emi- 
neut Authors and Critics. 
By the Rev. S. LONGHURST, B.A. 
L. B. Seeley and Sons, 169, Fleet-street, 











Now ready, in 1 vol. price 6s. cloth, illustrated with a . Por 
of the Author, the Life of the or odd, entitlec 
GORTY YEARS’ RE NCE in AME- 
RICA: or, the Doctrine of a particular Providence ex 
ewplified ‘in the Life of Grant Pheshern, Seedsman, of New 
York. Written by Himself. With an Introduction by John 
Galt, Esq. 





James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


vis day is published, the 9th Part of 
INDE N S GALLERY of the GRACES. 
\ Series of Portrait Lilustrations of the most distinguished 
Poets a Prose Writers of Great Britain, engraved from Paiut- 
ings desigued expressly for this Work by the most eminent 
Artists, 

Each Port contains three highly-finished and beautiful Female 
Heads, with accompanying extracts. Price 2s. 6d. royal &vo.; 
4s. Proofs; 5s. India Proofs. ‘To be completed in twelve Parts. 

*,* The Heads are sold separately, coloured with great care, 
price 2s. each. 





Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 


Just published, in 1 vol. price 6s. boa T a 
YKETCHES and ECCENTRICITIES of 
\ COLONE L. DAVID CROCKETT, of West Tennessee. 
*Ridentem dicere verum, quid vetat ?"—Horace. 





** Who has not heer’ of David Crockett, the very * embodied 
spirit? of a backwoodsman, and the represcutative of a class of 
menu now almost extinet even on the western frontier 1’? 


n i vol, with a Portrait, price Gs, boards, 

The Letters of the British Spy. By William 
Wirt, Fseq. 10th edition, revised and corrected. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Author. 

yn the Ist of January, in 8vo. 

The First Volume of the Writings of George 
Washington ; with a Life of the Author, Notes, and [ilustrations, 
By Jared Sparks. ‘To be completed in 12 volames. 

O. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 


GUSTAVUS THE THIRD; OR, red MASQUED BALL. 





Second Edition of the grodage cSongs, niga the above cele- 
brated Op re now re 
A HEN TIME HATH BERE FT THEE, 
sung by Mr. Phillips—‘ The Masquerade Song,’ and 





*To read the Stare pre tending,” sung by Miss Shirretf— 
her—how | love her,’ and * Love, I abjure thee,’ sung by Mr. 
Te smpleton—* Answer, mighty Sorceress,’ and * Peace within the 
sung by Mr, Wilson—* Long life to the King,’ grand 
A Selection of the most Popular Airs for the Pianoforte, 
Burrowes. The Three favonrite Airs de Ballet, and the 
celebrated Galop (3rd edit.) arranged by Henri Herz, Melange 
for the Haro and Piano, bv Labarre—the Galop arranged for the 
Harp, by Bochsa—and Three Sets of Quadrilles arranged by J. 





London: D’Almaine and Co, 20, Sohe-square. 


Lately published, in er 8vo. a lished with a Portrait, — 


rice 6 
IVES of CEL E BR Ai ED SPANIARDS. 
From the Spanish of QUINTANA, 

“Our futare extracts will show how well deserving this vo- 

lume is of popularity.”— Literary Gazette 

** Quintana’s work is already become a stand ard of the Spanish 
language, and de-ervedly; vet the grace, and ease, and purity 
of its style, are not more admirable than "the pow al interest 
of the narratives, and the honest impartiality of the writer.”— 
Ath enaum, 

*We cau recommend the book, both for the sake of its original 
merits and the excellence of the translation. There is much 
grace of expression preserved throughout.” —Allas 
The volume isin every respect deserving of an extensive 
circulation.”"—Weekly Dispatch. 

“* This is a well-executed translation of avery interesting work 
by the firstof living Spanish authors, The transtator has retained 
all the freshness and graces of the original.”—Monthly Mag. 

“* These sketches are replete with the liveliest and most stirring 
interest."—Court Journal. 

**The name of Quintana, and the tit'e of the work, are a suf- 
ficient recommendation.” — Naval and Military Gazei 

“*ft is long since any publication has issued from the press 
better calculated than the present to extend among us an ac- 
quaintance with the literature and history of Spain.’”’—National 
Standard. 

“* The life of the Great Captain will be eagerly perused by the 
y ruth fal reader.”’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“It were almost a superfluity for us to recommend this highly 
interesting work to the public notice, after having stated it to 
be the production of a writer in every way so distinguished as 
Quintana.””—Albion and Star. 

“We have only to render our thanks to the translator for 
making ws familiar with such a ‘ Book of Beauty,’ and to add 
our testimony to the general opinion of the work as a transla- 
tion,—which is, that it is in every way worthy of being the Eng- 
lish representative of Quintana’s graceful apd brilliant style. It 
is, even in this respect, faithful, as far as fidelity can be observed, 
to the vigour and simplicity of "the original.”—True Sun, 

*rinted for B. Fellowes, Ludyate-street, 


























@ 2s. 6d. boun 
E PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH 
READING-BOOK ; or, Petites Histoires Intéressantes 
for Young People; with the English Transiation at the bottom 
of eac 4 page to the 50th, and afterwards at the end of the book, 
Pp. 18 





Porquet and i Cooper, ll, Tavistock-street, Covent garden, 





? FOSSIL REMAINS. 
. With eighty Plates, 2/. 4s., cloth boards, 
HE FOSSIL FLORA of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, or Figures and Descriptions of the Vegetable Re- 
mains found in a Fossil State in this Country. 
By Dr. LINDLEY, F.R.S., L.S. 
And WILLIAM HUTTON, Esq.,. = 
V olume the First, illustrated by e ighly copper-p engravings. 
‘This work is an important contribution to the Science of 
British, and, indeed, of universal Geology......- The Preface is 
arich and valuable essay on Fossil Botany.’ ’—Loudon’s Magazine 
of Natural History, &¢. 


*,* No. XI., being the Third Number of 
the Second Volume, will be published on January 1, 1834, con- 
taining ten plates, to be continued every three months. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly ; Charniey, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and through every Bookse lier. 


THE ". te gn E SMPIRE . 


8vo. 9s, 6d 
QKETCHES *: ‘GRE ECE and TURKEY, 
+ ending in the Autumn of 1832. 
** This is a charming volume, for it e mbraces both the useful 
and beautiful.””"—Spectator. 
Also, in 8vo. 4th edition, with a fine Portrait, &c., 16s. 
Memoirs and C orrespondence of Admiral 
Lord Collingwood. By G, L. Newnham Collingwood, Esq 
The Edinb: urgh Review speaking of this volume aos “Tis 
attraction consists almost entirely in its moral be: auty.” And 
Southey, in ‘The Life of Nelson,’ that * the publication of that 
volume is, indeed, a national good.” 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


a ME’S a 


8vo. with Plates 
(= LINER: AL ‘ IEW of the. ‘GEOLOGY of 
YRGE FAIRHOLME, Esq. 


SCRIPTURE. 
y 
The British Magazine pronounces this a ‘* very pleasantly 
written and v aluabie work, ” and the Evangelical Register *‘ re- 
commends it to the religious reader, as an armoury of facts, 
whence he may choose defensive weapons against the attack of 
the infidel ; or if he be more venturous, he may select annoying 
missiles for the destrection of any theory the men of mere 
science may construct in correction of the inspired account de- 
livered by Moses.’ 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 














BOTANY AND HORTICULTURE.—GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS OF WOBURN ABBEY. 
Medium 8vo. numerous Views, Plans, &c., 20s. 
ORTUS WOB RNENSIS 
By JAMES FORBES, A.L.S., C.M.H.S., 
Principal Gardener to the Duke of Bedford, &c. 

** A few copies are taken off on royal pape r, for such of the 
nobiiits is may desire them, proof plates, 2/. 2s., ditto coloured, 
2l. 128. 6d. 

The British Farmers’ (Quarterly) Magazine, No. XXIX., for 
November, reviewing this work says, ** It 10OWs not only what 
has been done at this celebrated place, but also what is requisite 
in the completion of all such residences. * * We are mach gra- 
tified with his plain statements of pr sctica! knowledge, and well 
aware, that whoever chooses Mr. Forbes as a guide in the busi- 
ness of forcing, need be in no fear of disappointment;” and 
Bell’s Messenger, ** There is also full information given of up- 
wards of 6000 plants selected from the number yet known ia this 
country, adapted for the British fower-garden, pleasure-ground, 
greenhouse, &c,, with their generic and specific character, colour 
of their flower, &c. with general observations as to the best modes 
of cultivation, deduced from experimental practice. We pro- 
nounce this a very valuable work,’ 
James Ridgway aud Sons, Picca 












illy, and all Booksellers, 








FOR THE CLERGY, FAMILIES, WC. 
Just published, in one thick vol. Fifth aaa Revised and En- 


larged, price 15 
WV ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
i Popular Treatise exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
most efficacious Treatment of all Diseases, embracing all the 
modern Improvements in Medicine. With a copious Collection 
of approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of Children, 
tules of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all Medicines, X&c. The 
Whole forming a clear and comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
use of the Clergy, Families, and Invatids. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., 

** We conscientiously recommend it. It is very far above the 
celebrated Buchan’s, and we shall preserve it as the advice of 
an invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need, 
without any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”’— Literary 
Chronicle. 

**In the opinion of a respectable Physician, well known in 
our connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern prac- 
tice has ascertained to be valuable, and is ine omparably superior 
to every similar work in our language.”’—Wesleyan Mag razine. 

** Itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.””— London 
Weekl ly Review. 

* It is one of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.”—Monthly Olio. 

** The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so minutely described, that mistake is scarcely 
possible .’—Bristol Journal, March 16, 1833. 

‘We are enabled to bear te stimony to the great usefulness of 
this volume. Here will be found the best and most manageable 
remedies for the relief of pain and irritation, and the most ap- 
proved treatment of diseases.”"—Exeler Post, March 28, 1833. 

Published by Simpkin & Marshall, and Hatchard & Son, Lon- 
don. Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, » " same Author, third edition, enlarged, price 8s. 6d. 

2. Treatise on Indigestion; illustrating 
mee Causes, Varieties, and “Treatment of the prevailing 
Disorders of the Stomach and Liver, with Practical Observations 
on some painful Complaints originating in them, especially 
MENTAL ABERRATION, Tic Douloureux, and Fulness of 
Blood in the Head. 

“ We sincerely recommend it, and have long been convinced 
that such a work was imperatively called for.””.—London Medical 
Journal. “ It is evidently the result of close attention to, and 









Dedicated, by Special Command, to the Princess Victoria, 
This day, ready — Bana ae: Fourth a fully Illustrated, 
he first time, by colo 


for urir 
Mor BELL'S TWENTY-ONE Royal 
| Folio TABLES of Progressive and Comparative Historieat 
and Literary Times, brought down, from the period of the 
Earliest Records, to November 1833. 

“* It is a work—on Universal History, Ancient and Modern—of 

the greatest asefulness possible ; nor can any library be complete 
without it. 
“1 only regret, for the sake of Major Bell, that such & book, 
at such a price, can never repay bim for the pains which he has 
bestowed on its publication : its value to historicai literature jg 
inestimable.” —James Tate, M.A., Master of Richmond School, 
Yorkshire, (now Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s C athedral, 
London.) 

Price, coloured, arengly and handsomely half-bound, and 
splendidly printe: d, id. 

Furnished, as a W ork by Subsecri tion, by the Author; and also 
sold d by Baldwin and Cc radoc k, 47, aternoster- row. 


Recently published, price 1s. 6d. > 

HOUGHTS on the PRESENT STATE of 

the FINE ARTS in GREAT BRITAIN, with Suggestions 

for their eee roel 

. KENNEDY, Esq., M.P. 
BE? toa »27,C hancery- lane. 

Also now complete in 4 vols. price 12, 10s., published at 2/. 125. 6d. 
re . . i : 

The Library of the Fine Arts, with numerous 
portraits, and containing much interesting and valuable informa- 
tion relating to the Arts in England, with reprints of Sir J. Rey- 
nolds’s Discourses, Opie’s Lectures, early Catalogues of the Royal 
Academy, &c. &e. 








On the ist =i someery will be published, 
CYCLO 








HE LITERARY 
A, in Numbers at 2d. and Parts at Is. 
HE L ITE RARY CYCLOPADIA: Con- 
taining the Ideas of the most highly gifted of mankind, on 
all subjects, and in their own language: selected and arranged 
for the purposes of conversation, domestic and public tuition, 
and the mora! and intellectual improvemeut of Society in gene 
ral, by THO*!AS DOLBY; with a Memoir of each Author, by 
THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
Published by G. Be ryger, 42. 





» Holywell-street, Strand. 


REY. G. TOWNSEND’S CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE BIBLE, IN ONE VOLUME, 
This day is published, in one large vol. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. in 
cloth boards. 
HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, in such. manner that the whole may be 
read as one connected History, in the Words of the Authorized 
Vransiation. With Select ye 5 Indexes, and a Table, dividing 
the Sacred Volume into 365 P' 0s af daily Reeding. 
y the Rev. GEORG fi TOW NSEND, 
Pre’ be mary of Durham, aud Vicar of Northaile rton. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
and Waterloo-place, ‘Pall-Mall. 
The New Testament may be had separately, 
pric e 6s. in boards. 
lhe larger Edition of the ARRANGEMENT, containing 
a copious Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
4. in boards, or the Old and New Testament, separately, price 
21. each. 








BISHOP JEBB’S WORKS. 
RACTICAL THEOLOGY; comprising 

Discourses on the Liturgy and Princ inles of the United 
Church of England and Lretand; Critical aud eae Tracis ; and 
a Speech delivered in the House of Peers, 

By JOHN JEBB, D.D., F.R.S., Bishop of iinasteh, Ardfert, 
and Aghadoe. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. price 24s. boards, 

- Sermons on Subjects chiefly Practical; 
with illustrative Notes, and an Appendix relating to the Character 
of the Church of England, as distinguished “both from other 
Branches of the Reformation and from the modern Church of 
Rome. Fourth Edition, corrected. In 1 vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
boards. Mah a 

3. Sacred Literature; comprising a Review 
of the Principles of Composition laid down by the lata Robert 
Lowth, D.D., in his Preiections and Isaiah; and an Appwation 
of the Principles so reviewed to the Illustration of the New 
Vestament: iu a Series of Critical Observations on the Style and 
Structure of that Sacred Volume. In 1 vol. 8vo., new edition, 
price 12s. boards. 

4. Pastoral Instructions on the Character and 
Principles of the Church of England, selected from his former 
Writings. In 1 vol., price 7s. boards. 

Printed for James Dunc an, 37, Paternoster-row. 





Just niliiebel. in 8vo. price 27s., inc ele the Atlas, : 

A TREATISE ON FORTIFICATION; 

deduced from Established P “sr with Observations 
on the increased effect of Artillery. By HECTOR STRAITH, 
+ Instructor in Prac Lic al Enginee a aud Artillery at 
the Hon. East India Company’s Military Seminary, Addiscombe. 
With an Atlas of Plans, Sections, 

London: Published by Parbury Allen, Leadenhali-street. 
Sold by Marshall, Stationers’-court ; Egerton, Whitehall ; and all 
other booksellers. 

“ The Author has availed himself largely of the labours of pre- 
ceding writers—English as well as French—he has done so with 
a degree of discrimination and judgment, whic h none but a 
person thoroughly conversant with those scientifc principles on 
which the art of fortification depends, and practically familiar 
with all its details, could have been able to exercise. The skill 
with which Capt. Straith has managed to free the subject from 
the heap of unnecessary technicalities and*sounding phrases, or 
the other words of foreign jargon with which it has been con- 
fessedly overlaid, is in a particular manner deserving of com- 
mendation. We may safely say, therefore, that whether we re- 
gard the matter or the manner of Capt. Straith’s work, the art 
of fortification has never been made so plain to English “students 
before.” 

‘© A Treatise on an art so dependent on the principles of me- 
chanics as Fortification, must of course contain a great many 
things that must be of interest to mechanical men of every de- 
scription. Architects, builders and miners will be especially be- 
netited bya perusal of the chapters on ‘ revétements,’ casemates, 
and bomb-proofs, iy and biasting.”,—Mechanic’s Magazine, 
No. 512, June Ist, 1833 

« We’ must, however, call attention to the very valuable Prac- 
tical Treatise on Fortification, by Capt. Straith, of the Honble. 
Company’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, which we will 
take an early opportunity of noticing more at length. —Unik 
Service Journal, No. 56, July 1833. 


















much experience in the subject.”—Brilish Magazine, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








———— 


1s’S pict 1ONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Laoag Chiswick Press, in duodecimo, embellished with 
er 4 price 7s. 6d, in bds., or 10s. 6d. To morocco, of 


DICTIONARY of the NATURAL 
HISTORY of the BIBLE, or a Description of all the 
jrapeds, Birds, Fishes, Repiiles, and Insects, Trees, Plants, 
pe Gums, aud Precious Stones meptioned in the Sacred 
wn Sy Collected trom the best authorities, and alphabetically 
Scrip by THADDEUS MASON HARRIS, D.D. A new 
an with corrections aud cousiderable additions, by JOSIAH 
co ¥ Printed for T. and T. Tegg, 73, Cheapside; R. 
Grifia and Co. Glasgow ; and Johu Cumming, Dublio, 


RAMSEY’S HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS, 
In a very large volume 8vo. price only 15s. in boards, 
COURSE of MATHEMATICS; com- 
posed for the use of the Roy al Military Academy. By 
CHARLES HUTTON, LL.D. late Professor of Mathe- 
gatic> in that Institution, AK new edition, entirely remodelled 
by WILL 1AM RAMSEY, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridg 
London: Priv for T. and T. Tezg, No. 73, Che apside ; ; R. 
Gritin, Glasgow ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


_, ome? FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 
in boards, or 2s. 6d. bound, 
HE F Rl GAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated 


to those who are not ashamed of Economy. 
By Mrs. CHILD, Author of *' The Mother's Book,’ 
* Girl’s Own Book,’ &c 
The 10th Edition, newly arranged by the author, to which is 
added, Hints to Persons of Moderate Fortune, &c. ‘This little 
work is reprinted and published at the suggestion of a highly 
distingoi-hed member of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 
Londou : Pp rinted for T. and T, Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 


Piccadilly ; and R. Griffin and Co, Glasgow. 
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‘ MEADOWS’ NUGENT’S DICTIONARY, 
In one thick vol. 18mo, the 6th edition, price 7s. in cloth boards, 
or bound and lettered, 7s. 6d. 

\ EADOWS’ N FRENCH and ENG- 
pe LISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, on the basis of 
Nugeat’s, with many vew words in general use, in Two Parts: 
French and English—English and French; exhibiting the Pro- 
nenciation of tue Frenen in pure English sounds, the Parts of 
Speech, Gender of French Nouns, regular and irregulat Conju- 
gate ot Verbs, and Acceut of English Words. To which is 
refived, Priaciples of French Pronunciation, and an Abridged 
Saat sar. 

By I 


< 











MEADOWS, M.A. of the University of Paris. 
rinted for T. and T. Tegy, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
; and J. Cumming, Duvlin. 


peek -BUYERS will save 50 per Cent. by 
purchasiog from WELSH’S MONTHLY LIST of aupre- 
cedentedly CHEAP BOOKS, which will be regularly forwarded, 
free of expense, to any La dy or Geutle man favouring the Pub- 
lisher with the ir Address. 

James J, Welsh, No. 8, Regent-street, Pall Mall. 


NA POLEON’S BOOK OF FATE 
BS 23rd Edition. A Winter Evening’s Amusement. 

We would, at //is season particularly, call the atteution of the 
oe ¢ to this excellent and interesting work, which is now in its 
2 dition; the extraordinary sale of which (Capwards of 
Twenty-tive Thousand) proves its value as an entertaining, in- 
siractive, on ftrnly moral work. Price 5s 

Pabtis nw M. Arnold, 21, Tavistock-sireet, Covent-garden ; 
audsold by all Booksellers. 





Londo 
and Co. Gla 

















NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
a 2 vols. post 8v 


(; EC IL H Y D&E 


/ A NOVEL. 
II. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
PET ER a a. ae 


Br the Author of ‘ The King’s Own,’ and * The Naval Officer.’ 
“This is an admirable work, and worthy of the 
itis written to illustrate. spectator 


L The most amusing ote aptain Marryat’s amusing povels,”— 
il. Gaz 


noble service 





III. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
BARN ADISTON; 
A ‘Tale of the Seventeenth Century, 
IV. 
. In 3 vols. post 8ro, 
THE rRERDIiCT IO &. 
*Awork of great power and interest.””—Spectator. 
Saunders and Otley, Pablic Library, Conduit-street. 


BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED 
By William Blackwood, E sialeangh 3 and T. Cadell, Strand, 


Ly EN and MANNERS AMERICA, 


2 vol-. post &vo. 1/. Is. 
by the same Author, 
I. Annals of the Peninsular C ampaigns, from 
1508 lo 1814. 3 vols. 12mo. with 14 Plates. 


II. Cyril Thornton. 


1/. 7s. bound in cloth. 





a idedit. 3 vols. 12mo. 
ee i 

- British America. By John 

With 15 Maps. 

In 2 large vols, 8vo. 1 


M‘Gregor, 
phe 2nd edition, with numerous additions. 
Ss. 
So N Work contains full and accurate Sketches of the ( limate, 
, atural PP r nductions, Agriculture, trade , Fisheries, &c. of 
Island anadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
: » Cape Breton, Newioundland,  c. &« +, With full and prac- 
“This mation to Emigrants. 
ano tion contains wuch additional information : and the 
ue accoy jave been brought down to the latest period 


- 3. History of the French Revolution: from 
1 Asse mbly of the Notables in 1789, to the Establishment of tl 


Directory 793 oo 
1795. By Archib Alisou t Cale 
slapge bene oe, chibaid Alison, F.R.S.E., Advocate. 











3 
4. History of the Greek 

tne Be Cordon, F.R.S. 
GP 


Revolution. By 
In 2 vols, Svo. 1. 10s., with 11 Maps 


Now publishing, Monthly, under the Patronage of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, - QUEEN, at 1s. small; 1s. 6d. large; 
and 2s. 6d. bord ini 

THE ‘BOTANIC GARDEN ; 


R, 

AGAZINE of FL "OW ERING PLANTS, 
cultivated in the open ground of Great Britain ; contain- 
ing exquisitely-coloured figures of ornamental herbaceous Plants 
} aud Shrubs, adapted to the Garden and Shrubbery, or valuable 
for their virtues; with tabular views of their native couniry, 
height, time of flowering, duration, and date of introduction ; 
also, their systematic and popular nanies, history, qualities, mode 
of culture, and such other information as may be interesting to 
the botanist, useful to the cultivator, ¥ tee to the general 
reader. By B. MAUND, 

To each Number is now added, an AG c "| AR 1UM, every page 
of which may be said to overflow with information on Horticul- 
tural and other subjects, partly original, and partly condensed 
from new Publications. 

(he Auctarium is annexed without extra charge. 
} Part IX. will be ready, in boards, on the 20th instant. Large, 
| 19s.; small, 13s, All the previous Volumes, Parts, or Numbers, 
can be had. No. 109, being the first Number of the Tenth Part, 
will appear on the 1-1 of January. 

Nos. 97 to 108 are completed in the Bordered Form, and con- 
| stitute a splendid volume. Price, in half Turkey morocco, 35s. 
The whole of the back Numbers will be re-ise,.. | in this embel- 
lished style. Nos. 1, 2, 3, will appear with No. 109, on the Ist 
of January; and three or more Nambers wili be completed every 
month. 

London: Simpkin and Marshall; and Sherwood and Co. 


TORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, for 
| OCTOBER, No. 81, price 6s. sewed. 

Contents: Fidler’s Observations on the United States—Life of 
ay—liomer—Old English Romances—History of Maine—Mrs. 
Tuchbald’s Memoirs—Miss Leslie’s Pencil Sketches—Lotteries 
Woodbridge’s Annals of Education—Dante—New Pablications. 

Christian Examiner, for September, No. 58, 
price 3s, 6d, sewed 

Coutents: Robert Hall—Owen on Spiritual Mindedne -ss— Let- 
ter to the Jews—Stuart on the Romans—Seixa’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar — William’s Memoirs of Belsham—Christian Psalmist — 
Walker’s Address—W hitman’s Letter to a Universalist. 

Christian Spectator, Vol. 5, Part 2, price 
| 4s. 6d. sewed. 

Contents: How can the Sinner be made to feel his Guilt !— 
Moral Characteristics of the Nineteentu Centary—View of the 
Religious Declension in New England, and of its Causes during 
the latter half of the Eighteenth Century—Sketch of the Life 
and Character of the Hon, James Hillnouse—Researches in Ar- 
menia—U niversalism— Memoir of James Brainerd Taylor—Spring 
on Native Depravity—On the Temptation of Christ in the Wil- 
derness. 

Channing's Discourses. Svo. Price 8s. boards. 

These Sermons are entirely new, and have never before been 
printed. 

Zophieél; or, the 
By Maria del Occidente. 
LL.D. Post 8vo, 

Martyr's 


other Poems. 











jride of Seven: a Poem. 
Dedicated to Robert Southey, Esq. 
Price 7s. 6d, boards. 
Triumph; Buried Valley; and 
By Grenville Mellen. Cr. 8vo. Price 7s. boards, 

Poems and Prose Writings. By Richard 
H. Dana. Cr. Svo. Price 10s. boards. 

Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. New Series, Vol. 1. 4to. Pilates. Price 2l, 2s. bds. 

Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism. By 

Samuel L. Metcalf. 8vo. Price 9s, boards. 

Daughter’s Own Book. Frontispiece. 
Price 3s. 6d. boards, 

Peter Parley’s Magazine. 
Parts 1 and 2. Plates. 2s. each. 

Child’s Book of the Atmosphere. Sq 
Cuts. Price 2s. 6d. boards, 

Mrs. Child’s Ladies’ Library. 
: 6s. € ac h. 
C ushing’s Reminiscences of Spain. 
12moe, boards. 

New American Orchardist. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

Anthon’s Sallust. 12mo._ 6s. boards. 

Tucker’s Light of Nature. 4 vols. 8vo. 
31. 3s. boards, 

The Legendary; a Collection of Prose and 
Poetry, by the best American Writers, 2 vols. 

Specimens of American 
12mo. vols. Price 10s. 6d. boards, 


Garland of Flora. 8vo. 








18mo. 





Square 12mo. 
12mo. 


12mo. Vols. 





2 vols. 








2mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


Poetry. 3 thick 


5s. boards. 
Commonplace- Book of Prose. 12mo. 6s. bds. 
loken, for 1834. Price 16s. bound. 
Flint’s Art of being Happy. Price 7s. 6d. bds 
Catalogue of American Books, gratis. 
Richard J. Kennett, 59, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fieids. 


( WNERS and MASTE RS of SHIPS and 

VESSELS may be SUPPLIED with fine stout BOYs, 
fitted out with Clothing and Bedding, by applying to the Marine 
Society’s Ship off Greenwich, or at the Marine Socie ty’s Office, 
34, Bishopsgate-street, London, where subscriptions for the sup- 
pert of the Institution will be thankfully received. 


GURNISHED APARTMENTS in the best 


ct of the WEST END, consisting of a First and Second 





Fioor, with an Attic, and, if required, a Front Kitchen, Cellars, 
xc. The situation is dry and airy, and is adapted to one or two 
Gentlemen, since the above would be let together or separate 
for i permanency. Apply (if by letter, post paid,) to A. Z., 


» Cork-street, Burling 





»n-gardens. 


ib DIV ID ALS GOING ABROAD from 
the Port of LIVERPOOL, are informed by 8. W. SILVER 
& Co., of No. 9 and 10, CORNHILL, LONDON, that they may 
procure the whole, or anv part, of an OUTFIT—fr ore the coarsest 
to the finest quality of Goods known, including Cabin Furniture 
—at their Branch House, No. 4 and 5, ST. GEORGE’S CREs- 
CENT, SOUTH LIVE RPC IOL, at the same Wholesale Shipping 
Prices, as at their Warehouse in London,—Daily Communica- 
ions between London and Liverpool for ship sailing informa- 








tion, &c, 





A WIDOW’S APPEAL TO A SYMPATHISING AND BENE- 
VOLENT PUBLIC. 
HE WIDOW OF A CLERGYMAN OF 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, who died under very 
stressing circumstances, leaving Ten Children, four of whom 
are at this time sufferir | the evils of privation, having been 
deprived of House and Furniture by an Execution for Rent and 
Taxes, with a snm only sufficient to ensure shelter for a few days, 
She is in consequence (in the detline*of life and in ill health,) 
driven to the only alternative, that of appealing to the benevo- 
lence of the British nation for a trifling assistance tewards en- 
abling her to establish a preparatory school for young gentiemen, 
for the permanent support of berself aud family. 

Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Stoue, Martin, Stone 
and Co. Lombard-street; by Messrs. Cockbutn and Co, White- 
hall; and by the Editor of the Record Paper, Fleet--treet. Sub- 
8c — thankfa ‘no owledyed. 

rT 0 0O| Per Stone and Co. £ ° 00 
0 0} Per Record. 00 


BISH is REMOVED.—In consequence 
e of the New London Bridge improvements reqesiring 

tish’s old Office to be taken down, he has removed trom No. 4, 
Cornhill, to No. 15, nine doors nearer the Royal Exchange, 
nearly opposite the chief entrance to the Bank of England, 

sISH’S OFFICES NOW — 
No. 13, .* ORNL L, 
OULTRY, 
Me. tan, ikke ENT-STR t ET, 
(about twenty doors from the Quadrant.) 

The Glasgow Lottery is on sale; the Scheme contains Prizes 
of £15,000, £10,000, £5,000, &c. in Houses, Lands, &c. to be all 
drawn 22nd January. The Holders of all Prizes sold by Bish 
may receive the Valve in Money as soon as Drawn, as he is the 
Authorized Agent of the Glasgow Commissioners. 


Ticket.cossseeceee 























Half. 
Quarter - 0 
Last Lottery contained Nineteen apitals, “out of which Bish 
sold Thirteen, being more than two-thirds; and he paid them 
all in Money as soon as Drawn, at 13, Corahill ; aliry; 
and 138, Regent-street. 
«* Letters (post paid) duly answered, and Schemes gratis. 
BY AUTHORITY OF PARLIAMENT. 
YLASGOW LOTTERY.—SWIFT & Co. 
are authorized by the Commissioners, under the Act of 
Parliament, to issue and sell the Tickets aud Shares of the Second 
Glasgow Lottery to be drawn in London, on Wednesday, 
Phe 22ud of NEXT MONTH (January). 

The Scheme coutains Prizes of £15,000, £10,000, £5,000, £3,000, 
£2,000, £1,500, £1,000, Xc., all of which, when ‘dew nuded, will 
be paid in Money ‘yy Swiftand Co, 

PT and Co.'s Offices are— 

No, 1. c orohill; 
: ~~. Regent’s Circus, Oxford-street ; 
oO. flav market, corner of Coventry Street. 
In the late ‘GLASGOW LOTTERY, Swift and Co. sold in 
Shares a large portion of the Capital Prizes, and paid the money 
or them on demand, viz. one of the three £10,000 Priz 
00 Prize, and many others of swaller value. 

















» the ouly 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYs. 
| RODGERS, Taitor, 5, City Road, (a 
* few doors from Pinshary aqeare,) boga meet respectfully 
to draw the attention of Gu ans and Fathers of Pamihes to 
the unprecedented Cheapness of his Charges for Youths’ Clothes, 
Phe following Scale is respectfully submitted to their notice ; 





Supe rfine, Extra Superf. 












£? 13. Spencer Suit.. -£2 12 ¢ £300 
12. Ditto ditto. 210 0 217 0 

10. Ditto ditto 260 213 © 

8. Ditto ditte 200 260 

7. Denmark d 118 0 220 

6. Coburg ditto.... 112 0 115 0 

. Opera ditto . 116 0 200 

14 0 118 0 


Ss 5. Tanieditto . 
J. RODGERS begs those Gentlemen fete may henour him with 
their commands to fully understand, that from his Sistem of 
Mathematical Cutting, the most perfect fit possible may be retied 
on, as well as a close attention to the present Foshion, together 
with the finest West of gland Cloths. to fact, J. R. having 
given hitherto such general satisfaction, will have no objection 
to receive any Suit back that should not please in every tespect 
No Clothes kept ready made, but a Suit made in a few hours, 

if a yr —Terms, Cash upon delivery. 

. Ladies and Gentlemen addressing a line, POST PAID, 
can ae waited upon with Patterns, if within Five Miles, 

Rodgers, Tailor, 5, City-road, near Fiusbury-square, 
Loudon. 


YURE WATER.—A constant and abundant 
supply of this most necessary article com only be obtained 
by the use of ROBINS’S ROYAL PILTE -an invention that 
has now superseded the use of all the other poet of Filtration, 
combining great simplicity with an almost impossibility of disar- 
rangement, and producing a constant supply of the most pure 
water. Prospectuses and the opinions of all the leading Medical 
Authorities can be obtained at the Office, 163, opposite the New 
Church. 











NOFFEE made most economically on the 

e principle of Ascension by Steam, of very great 
strength and most delicate flavour, by PARKER'S PATEN 
STEAM-FOUNTAIN COFFEE-POT. A large variety may be 
seen, holding from half an ounce to two pounds of cotlee, at 
prices from 9s, and upwards, and printed descriptions had, at 
the Patentee’s Manufactory, No, 12, Argyie-place, Regent- 
street; and at the principal Tronmonge rs in Town and Country, 
to whom, and to Captains and Merchants, a liberal commission 
is allowed, 


( \O0Ese's PATENT SMELLING 





/ BOTTLES are confidentiv recommended from their supe- 


riority over all others. Their advantages are, that the stoppers 
cau never stick or break into the neck; that they cannot corrode 
or decay: they are so perfectly air-tight that they will preserve 
the most volatile spirits, even ether, any length of time; they 
are more convenient it than any others, the act of re moving “4 
the stopper and cap being only one operation ; they are verv 
superior both in point of workmanship and material, the silver 
and gold used in them being very stout, and warrante a standard, 
To be had of Messrs. J. and Atkiuson, 24, Old Bond-street ; 
Storey, 64, Cornhill; and ail Perfumers and Fancy Dealers in 
flown "and Country; and of the Patentees (wholesale only), 10 
aud 25, Great Bush-tane, City. Bottles of every description for 
medical and chemical purposes. Inokstands, decanters, and 
pickie jars, on the same plan. Parties having bottles or ink- 
stands on the old plan may have the Patent Tops fitted to them 
without difficulty, 








THE ATHENZEUM. 




















Uniform with the late admired Sertes 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 


SEDITION OF BURNS. 
of Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott, 





Messrs. COCHRANE and M‘CRONE have the gratification to announce, 


11, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MAtt, Dec. 28, 1832 | 
that in a few days will be published, and may be had of every Booksellet 


in Great Britain-and Ireland, 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS; 


Forming VOLUME ONE of the new and splendid Edition of 


HIS POETICAL WORKS 


AND CORRESPONDENC 


By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


The Illustrations to this Volume, are a Portrait of Burns, from the Original and 
only authentic likeness, painted by Alexander Nasmyth, in 1787, engraved in the 
finest line manner, and upon steel, by W. C. Edwards; Vignette, the Birth-place 
of the Poet, from a Drawing by T. Stothard, Esq. R.A., engraved by R. Brandard. | 


The Work will be completed in SIX MONTHLY VOLUMES, price 5s. ; each | 
illustrated with Two Landscape Vignettes, by D. O. Hill, S.A., from real Scenes | 
taken by him in the Autumn, expressly for this publication. The Engravings will be 
executed by the first-rate Artists ; among whom may be mentioned Goodall, Brandard, 
Miller, Cooke, Graves, and Horsburgh. The paper is of the finest quality—the type 
cast for this purpose—and the binding in a style perfectly unique. The whole, it is 


to be hoped, will be found worthy of the illustrious fame of the Poet, and of 
exertions which have been made by the Editor to render this the only complete 
unmutilated edition which has yet been offered to the public. 

Volume II. will appear in Fesrvary, Jllustrations, Burns’s Monument in A 
shire, engraved by Robert Graves; and The Birks of Aberfeldy, engraved 
Brandard. The remaining Volumes will appear regularly on the First of ey 
Month until the whole is completed. ’ 

*,* It is earnestly requested that Orders may be immediately forwarded tp 
respective Booksellers, that first impressions of the Plates may be secured to Subs 
scribers. 


Important New Worl:s just published, or on the Eve of Publication. 
% 
DEDICATED, BY ESPECIAL PERMISSION, TO THS KING. 
THE FIRST COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. 
Under the Patronage and Sanction of the Hon. East India Company and the 
Worshipful Masters of the Trinity House. 
Early in January will be published, Vol. [. demy 8vo. illustrated with Maps and 
Statistical Tables, of the 


~ ~ 

COLONIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
CONTAINING 

POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 
By R. MQNTGOMERY MARTIN, Esyq., 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, &c. 
PLAN OF THE WORK: 

Vout. IL—ASTA: comprising Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, 
Penang, Malacca, Sincapore, &c. 

Vou. IIL—WEST INDIES: Jamaica, Barbadoes, Trinidad, St. 

Vincent's, Grenada, Anticua, St. Lucia, St. Kitts, Tobago, Tortola, 

Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice, Bahamas, Bermudas, &c. 
Vou. III.—NORTH AMERICA: Canadas, Lower and Upper— 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, 
Newfoundland, Honduras, Hudsun’s Bay, &c. 


&e. 


Vor. IV.—AFRICA and AUSTRALASIA, &c. : Cape of Good Hope, 


Mauritius, Seychelle, New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, Swan 
River, Falkland Isles, Sierra Leone, Gambia, St. Helena, Ascen- 
sion, &c. 

Vou. V. 
Zante, Cerigo, &c., Heligoland, Jersey, Guernsey, Man, &c. 

The Volumes will appear at intervals of two months. With the last Volume will 
be given a Jarge and complete Statistical Chart of the whole of the Colonies; a 
succinct Description of the Colonial Policy of Ancient and Modern States; and an 
Appendix containing several commercial and tinancial documents relative to the 
past and present state of our transmarine dominions. 

(Each Volume will] furm a compicte Work in itself.) 


IT. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
GALT, ESQ. 
Author of ‘ Annals of the Parish,’ ‘The Ayrshire Legatees,’ ‘The Provost,’ 
‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ &c. 
«| will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver.” 


OF JOHN 


IiF2 vols, Svo. with superb Original Portrait, by John Irvine, Esq.: on steel, by 
Robert Graves. 24s. , 

«The volumes before us have that intrinsic inypress of sincerity about them, that 
we implicitly believe all that is stated as fact, and coincide with almost all that is 
advanced as opinion. His life has been one of vicissitudes; but, as his actuating 
principle was pure, every turn and change of fate, like the glitter of a well~«cut 
diamond, has only served to bring out more varied and beautiful lights. As a study 
of individual character, the book is useful in many senses: it will afford many hiuts 
as to the method of successtully playing the difficult game of life, and show the 
tyro in what quarters he may most probably expect to find the shoals that will wreck, 
and the whirlpools that will engulph. * * * We must now close by paying our tribute, 
with the rest of our countrymen, to merit that las heen too scantily rewarded, and 
talent that we hope will continue to gladden us for many years. We find, with 
sorrow, that the lamp of life has been lately burning but too feebly, in a frame that 
seems not to have been worthy of the soul that it encased. We hope devoutly,— 
and in that hope it would be pleasure to us to know that Mr. Galt shared,—that if 
the oil seems to have been for some time but too sparingly supplied, it is not ex- 
hausted, but has only been reserved to make his autumn shine out mildly and gladly ; 
and that it may be carried far, very far, into that winter that makes e¢ no 
longer desirable, is the wish of one who knows him only by his writings, and whose 
respect is as real as it is disinterested.”— Metropolitan Mag. for December. 


EUROPE: Gibraltar, Malta, Gozo, Corfu, Cephalonia, | 


| 
| 


re III. 
‘ory al ‘ “ J al r 
STORIES OF THE STUDY, 
By the Author of ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ ‘ Eber Erskine,’ &c. 
boards. 

Contents :—1, The Lutherans, a Tale of the Reformation—2, The Dean of Guild 
—3, The Black Pirate—4, A Greenwich Pensioner—5, The Lumberer—6, Bailie 
Daidles’ Jaunt to Greece—7, The Craniologists—8, The Horoscope—9, Heron 

Glevie—10, The Magos—11, The Stage Coach, &c. 
_“** The Dean of Guild’ and ‘ The Jaunt,’ are in the author’s best manner, and have 
iven us the same sort of pleasure we received in reading ‘ The Provost’ and ‘The 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d, 


} Annals of the Parish.’ ’—E:vaminer. 


“These tales bear evidence of deep thought and philosophic reflection. 
Lutherans,’ which is the longest of the series, is also the best. 


‘The 
It treats of the early 


| disputation between the Papal Church and the Lutheran Doctors, upon which the 


author has contrived a tale of intense interest.”— Sunday Times. 
“ We can honestly recommend these stories, as being a more agreeable collection 
than has latterly been issued from the press. The author displays equal excellence 


| in the pathetic and humorous.” — Atlas. 


*« The ‘ Greenwich Pensioner’ and the ‘ Dean of Guild,’ remind us of old times, 
There are scattered through the work deep observations—bappy thoughts, happily 
expressed—and frequent touches of truth and humour.”— Spectator. 

“ Altogether a very entertaining work. ‘The best story is ‘The Jaunt,’ in which 
Galt conducts a west-country bailie over bis own travelled grounds— London, Paris, 
Sicily, Greece, &c., and amuses us heartily with his quaint observations.” — Literary 
Gazette. 

««« The Jaunt’ is an excellent idea, told with a great deal of quaint humour. The 
work will be welcome to many a fire-side.””-—4 thenaum. 


iv. 

THE NEW EASTERN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

T Ty - - "7 ») > 
U R UN GZE B 

Or, A TALE OF ALRASCHID. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 27s. bds, 

“The descriptions of Indian scenery in this work are new, striking, and highly 
picturesque ; and though I have read a great many books upon Hindostan, I nevet 
had a picture of a Mogul camp, army and march before my eyes till I read ‘ Am 
rupgzebe.’ Some of the characters are remarkably good, and Buccas, the Fakier, 
without exception, the most original and extraordmary conception I ever met with, 
Many of the scenes and incidents, especiatly the flight upon the river and the death 
of the magician, carried me entirely away.”— The Author of Riche lieu. 


¥; : 
al ‘ “ T rt 

THE POEMS OF DRUMMOND OF |\HAWs 

rn ' T TAT 
THORNDEN. 

Collated and carefully revised, with MANY ADDITIONAL POEMS, Published 
from the Original MSS. in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries, Edinburgh. 
With HIS LIFE, By PETER CUNNINGHAM. 

} In small 8vo. price #s. cloth, uniform with the “ Aldine Poets.” 

| « A delightful volume, full of the sweet gems of song.” — Literary Cazette. 

| « A welcome and graceful volume : the poems of Drummond were scaree, 

| worthy of preservation.” —Afhenaum. 4 

“ A reprint of the works of Drummond is a service to literature which the lovers 
| of poetry will certainly hail with no stinted welcome. Elegance and topdreen ee 
the best, as they are indeed the highest, of Drummond’s characteristics. In grace 
eentle feeling he has few equals. We may safely congratulate Mr. Cu 

on the commencement of his career in literature.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

VI. 
Preparing for immediate Publication, 
~ Tr Ww : 7 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
TIMES, OPINIONS, AND CONTEMPORARIES OF 


Sir EGERT RYDGES, Barts 


inal Portragt, taken expressly for 


A E 


In Two Volumes. 8vo., with fine 





London : J. Houstig, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. a, © 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No, 2, Catherine Street, Strand, 
J. PRANCIS ; and sold by all Booksellers and N ders in Town and Country. 
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